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INDUSTRIES OF COLONIAL GRANVILLE 
COUNTY 


By Nannie May Tittey 


Though farming was the most important industry in Gran- 
ville County during the colonial period,’ trapping and hunting 
earlier engaged the attention of the settlers. The bounteous 
supply of animal life was waiting for immediate use when the 
pioneers arrived, while the pursuit of agriculture required ex- 
pensive preparation. The game of the county furnished a source 
of daily food supply, besides affording a means of barter or a 
source of money. The facilities for hunting and trapping were 
so widespread that both continued to be important in the 
county’s economic life throughout the colonial period. Eighteen 
years before the establishment of the county as a political unit 
there were frontiersmen within its borders who earned their 
living in the woods as guides and hunters. These men’s mode 
of life resulted in their being well versed in forest lore.2 After 
the launching of the county as a political entity, the very same 
type of character is found in the person of Henry Day. Day 
was recommended to Bishop Spangenberg as a hunter who was 
an excellent guide; and evidently he gave splendid service, be- 
cause the cautious bishop in turn recommended him to his 
brethren as one who could help them find the tracts of land 
which Spangenberg had taken up. Somewhat later a tract of 
land on the Tar River was sold for a much higher price than 
surrounding tracts because it included a beaver house which 
presumably was a storage house or bartering place for beaver 


1 Granville County Deed Books, A-L. (All other references to the Granville County Deed 
Books will be by letter and page, as B, 367.) 
2 Boyd, W. K., Byrd’s Dividing Line Histories, p. 157. 
3 Saunders, William L. (compiler), The Colonial Records of North Carolina, V, 4. (Here- 
after this series will be cited as C. R.) 
[ 273] 
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skins. Near the end of the colonial period deer skins sold at 
public vendue for three shillings and three pence each,® which 
was equal to the price of half an acre of land. No doubt the 
regular selling price was higher. Perhaps the Indian was the in- 
spiration of this early type of huntsman. Instead of sending 
for frontiersmen who had not yet come in great numbers, Byrd 
in 1728 sent for Indians to supply his camp with meat. Thus 
from the days of Indians and pioneer white settlers to the pros- 
perous period immediately preceding the Revolution, the animal 
life of the county continued to furnish a means of livelihood. 

The wild life attracted only a very small portion of the Gran- 
ville settlers. In search of a country which would furnish better 
farming facilities, the Virginians moved into Granville, believ- 
ing it to be true that “the soyl of North Carolina is much better 
than that of Virginia.”* The alluvial plains along the numerous 
streams, where canes and reeds grew abundantly, led the set- 
tlers into Granville. Bishop Spangenberg’s account of the farm- 
ing there in 1752 well describes conditions: 


... though if you except the culture of Indian corn & raising of hogs 
there is but little done on these plantations. As far as cattle & stock 
are concerned—it is purely their fare to see to it how they get through 
the winter; with horses it is no better. If they survive it—they sur- 
vive it! Hay they have none for there are no meadows, & corn fodder 
& tops do not go far. Thus in winter the people have no milk at all, 
and when spring comes the cows are so nearly starved out as to be of 
little benefit till harvest. This may be the reason that their horses are 
not much larger than English colts—and their cows the size of their 
yearlings. § 


On the other hand we have Governor Martin’s opinion given 
twenty years later: 


Granville and Bute have great preéminence, as well with respect to 
soil and cultivation, as the manners and condition of the Inhabitants in 
which last respect the difference is so great, that one is led to think 
their people of another Region. These advantages arise I conceive from 





4L, 7. 

5 Sale of John Banks’s estate, Granville County Record Book, I, 116. 

6 Boyd, W. K., Byrd’s Dividing Line Histories, p. 159. 

7C. R., Il, 49; Franklin, W. Neil, “Agriculture in Colonial North Carolina,’’ North Caro- 
lina Historical Review, III, (1926), 545. 

8C. R., V, 2. 
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the vicinity of Virginia, from whence I understand many people in- 
vited by the superior excellence of the soil have migrated to settle in 
these counties.® 


Bishop Spangenberg had traveled one hundred fifty-three 
miles over poor roads in vain search of a large tract of vacant 
land when he reached Granville County, and doubtless his lack 
of success caused him not to be very enthusiastic concerning the 
surrounding country. Then, too, his knowledge of farming was 
mainly derived from the Germans who even now, in the Ger- 
mantown section of Pennsylvania, have finer crops and sleeker 
cattle than those of most Southern farms. Be that as it may, 
there were in Granville at the time of the bishop’s visit persons 
with holdings of three or four slaves, as many as twelve horses, 
and twenty-four cattle.1° Three years later there were farms 
stocked with five horses, twenty-eight cattle, and sheep and 
hogs.11_ We imay assume, therefore, that agriculture had reached 
a stage of some importance within five years after the county’s 
official beginning. 

A newcomer had much work to do before he could begin to 
harvest acrop. As a usual method of procedure in the piedmont 
section of North Carolina, the settler cleared a piece of land 
and built a house with the logs which he cut from the clearing. 
Some of the trees were afterward used for making rails, while 
the remaining ones were barked for two or three feet so that 
they would die. The dead trees were left standing!? and the 
land soon became covered with grass. The turf of grass was 
then plowed under with a one-horse plow. Indian corn, peas, 
beans, or wheat were sown!? for perhaps two or three years, 
when the worn-out land was abandoned for new tracts. In this 
fashion land was cleared, tended, exhausted, and abandoned in 
a regular cycle.14 

The Granville farmer’s tools in 1761 were varied. He had 
axes, grindstones, and sufficient implements to produce a crop 





9 Ibid., IX, 349. 

10 B, 27. 

11 C, 7. 

12 Moore, John W., History of North Carolina, From the Earliest Discoveries to the Present 
Times, (1900), p. 90. d 

18 Franklin, W. Neil, “Agriculture in Colonial North Carolina,” North Carolina Historical 
Review, III (1926), 546. 

14 Jbid., 547. 
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of corn and to make hogsheads.15 By 1770, tools were quite plen- 
tiful; there were reap hooks, plows, hoes, plow shares, weeding 
and hilling hoes, and cross-cut saws.!® In addition to these there 
were Jack plows, handsaws, drawing knives, adzes, wagons, and 
harness.17 The broad ax, a large auger, and the claw hammer 
were also a part of the farmer’s equipment.!* That many of 
the farms of colonial Granville were almost wholly self-sufficient 
is proved by the presence of other implements, like a set of 
smith’s tools, shoemaker’s hammer,!® awls, nippers, gimlets, 
chisels, fish gigs,?° carpenter’s tools, cooper’s tools, and a com- 
plete set of shoemaker’s tools.?1 

With these implements he produced almost the identical crops 
made today though, of course, not with so much ease. Probably 
the most common crop was Indian corn. In 1752 Bishop 
Spangenberg remarked that very little was done on the planta- 
tions but raise Indian corn.?2 In July one farmer had a fodder 
stack, growing corn, and fifty barrels of Indian corn,?* which 
was an unusually large supply for that season of the year. 

Wheat is scarcely, if ever, referred to in the Granville records. 
It must have been a common crop, however, because Governor 
Tryon in May, 1771, made a requisition?+* of the Hico settlement 
for sixty barrels of flour and of the Grassy Creek settlement for 
twenty barrels. He intended to use the supply on the march 
against the Regulators. To expect eighty barrels of flour from 
two small communities before harvest time implied that wheat 
was a general crop throughout the county. 

Tobacco was grown in Granville County as early as 1751, prob- 
ably not for commerce, but for domestic use and the payment of 
parish and county taxes.?5 In an action for debt before the Gran- 
ville County court on May 10, 1763, the plaintiff, John Person, 
was awarded a sum of money and one hundred forty-five pounds 
of tobacco which was valued at twenty-two pounds, fifteen shil- 





15 E, 429. 

16 Inventory of Thomas Lowe’s estate, Granville County Record Book, I, 79. 
17 Jbid., I, 61; K, 262. 

18 Inventory of Thomas Lowe’s estate, Granville County Record Book, I, 63. 
19 K, 271. 

20 Inventory of George Whitlock’s estate, Granville County Record Book, I, 63. 
21 Loe. cit. 

22C. R., V, 3. 

231J, 215. 

24C. R., VIII, 715. 

25 C. R., IV, 1276. 
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lings, and four pence.2® Tobacco was also grown and sold in 
the county in 1767, when it cost more than seven pounds for 
hauling, inspecting, and ferrying four hogsheads to Petersburg, 
Virginia.27 Whether or not it was sold by the farmers before 
1762 is uncertain, since Virginia had a law against bringing 
Carolina tobacco into Virginia whereby one half was to be for- 
feited to the Queen and the remainder would go to the one who 
did the reporting. Since the law was adopted in 17052° and 
repeated in 1726, it could have been unenforced or rescinded be- 
fore Granville’s formation. Bishop Spangenberg, writing in 
1752 under a Granville County date line, stated that “Tobacco is 
raised in considerable quantities but it is generally taken to 
Suffolk or Norfolk in V. Here it is examined by the Inspectors 
—i.e. the officers appointed for that purpose; all that is mer- 
chantable is selected—the remainder is burnt. The Va. mer- 
chants ship that which is fit & pay the Ca. farmers what they 
please for their tobacco.”29 According to Lord Adam Gordan, 
the tobacco industry just before 1764 had evidently been in a 
flourishing condition in the vicinity of Halifax: “. . . and you 
cross Tar River and Several Creeks before you come to Roanoke 
on which is Halifax, a small and pretty place and was thriving 
before Tobacco fell, but is now falling off.”°° Halifax drew 
heavily on Granville as a source of supplies;31 and beyond a 
doubt, the failure of any industry that would affect Halifax so 
seriously would also affect Granville. 

Evidently there was quite a drop in tobacco prices from 1762 
to 1771. In 1762 it was selling at the rate of seven pounds of 
tobacco for one pound sterling, but in 1771 eleven hogsheads 
of tobacco sold for only slightly more than ten pounds cash.®? 
During the same year another farmer mentioned two thousand 
pounds of what was evidently a surplus supply of tobacco in his 
barn.?3 The growth of tobacco, then, was an industry in Gran- 
ville as early as 1752, and was definitely established in 1762, but 





26 Granville County Records (1754-1770), p. 81. 

27 Administrator’s Account of John Sims’s estate, Granville County Record Book, I, 50. 

28 Hening, William Walker, (editor), The Statutes at Large; Being a Collection of All 
the Laws of Virginia (1619-1808), III, 253. 

29C. R., V, 1, 2. 

80 Mereness, Newton D., Travels in the American Colonies (1916), p. 403. 

31 Collet, Map of North Carolina (1775). 

82 Granville County Record Book, I, 119. 

338 1J, 215. 
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the crop had declined in importance even in 1764 when it was 
only a vestige of what it had been. 

Fruit was a more important item in the life of the colonial 
citizen of Granville than is generally supposed. Early in the 
period deeds list orchards along with other valuable features 
of land, such as springs, minerals, forests, and houses.** 
In the description of a tract of land, 1760, reference is made to 
“a stump in Persons’ Young apple Orchard,”®> and one year 
earlier Peach Orchard Branch is mentioned;?® consequently 
peach orchards must have been quite common for some time be- 
fore 1759 in order to have such a named stream referred to as an 
established landmark. In 1773 a Granville citizen in giving a 
mortgage on his growing crops mentioned his peaches and corn 
as of equal importance.*? Fruit was essential because of a diet 
which must have consisted largely of pork, beef, and corn bread. 
In winter the fruit was still consumed in the form of brandy. A 
citizen in 1761 listed eight cider hogsheads among his posses- 
sions.*8 Brandy at one time sold at the rate of four shillings per 
gallon.*® In distilling the fruit juices the heaviest expense lay 
in the still and worm which sold for as much as twenty-two 
pounds and eleven shillings.4° The only method of preserving 
fruits at that time lay in making brandy; and according to 
records, the greatest part of colonial Granville’s strong drink 
consisted of brandy. 

Cotton with an excellent staple was raised on some North 
Carolina farms for domestic use only.41 Such was evidently 
the case in Granville. A stream named Cotton Patch Branch 
was used for identifying a tract of land as early as 1768.42 
Spinning wheels and cards** are mentioned occasionally in lists 
of property. The cards were used for straightening the fibre in 
order that the cotton might be spun into thread, after which it 
was ready for use in weaving the family’s supply of cloth. Flax 





34H, 140; G, 361. 

85 G, 152. 

36 C, 630. 

87 K, 262. 

38 E, 429. 

89 Granville County Record Book, I, 64. 
mt of the sale of the estate of Nicholas Holstein, Granville County Record 

41 Martin, Francois Xavier, The History of North Carolina, From the Earliest Period 
(1829), p. 396. 

42H, 398. 

43 Inventory of George Whitlock’s estate, Granville County Record Book, I, 63. 
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was also raised as is indicated by the possession of flax wheels 
and hackles.44 The production of these two articles gave oc- 
cupation to women and children, and also to slaves. 

According to the observant Bishop Spangenberg, the livestock 
industry was sadly neglected so that there was no milk during 
the winter months and little at other times. The fact that the 
inhabitants possessed butter pots and churns*® indicates, how- 
ever, that they had milk to some extent. The average cattle herd 
seems to have numbered about sixteen.4® Quite frequently 
droves of hogs were larger. No accurate check was kept on the 
number bearing one man’s brand, but the average size was from 
forty to fifty.47 Sheep were also raised in large numbers and were 
found in the county quite early. The wool was used at home; 
for wool wheels were in use as early as 1755.48 Some of the 
farms were also well stocked with horses from the very first; 
one farmer in 1752 possessed six horses and six mares.*® 

The production of livestock was not so simple as it appeared 
to Bishop Spangenberg. As an exact reversal of present-day 
conditions, stock was allowed to range loose, while growing 
crops of necessity had to be fenced in order to protect them from 
the cattle.5®° This had long been a problem, as appears from an 
act of the Assembly in 1715. By this law every planter was re- 
quired to have around his cleared grounds a fence five feet high 
with not more than a four-inch space between the rails for the 
three feet nearest the ground. Unless these requirements were 
met, he could get no damage for any injury that another per- 
son’s hogs or cattle might do to his growing crops. If the own- 
er’s fences were insufficient and he maimed any other person’s 
live stock with a gun or dog, he was liable for damages.®! 

The seriousness of the livestock problem is clearly demon- 
strated from the court records. During a period of sixteen years, 
a total of 1,435 cases came before the county court, and of that 
number fifty-five per cent involved the trespass of livestock. In 





44 Sale of John Harris’s estate, Granville County Record Book, I, 61. 

45 Inventories found in Granville County Record Book, I, passim. 

46 Granville Deed Books, A-L, passim. 

47 B, 1. e 

48 C, 7. 

49 B, 27; Granville County Deed Books, A-L, passim. 

50 L, 8, 21. 

51 The State Records of North Carolina (hereafter cited as S. R.), XXIII, 61, 62. 
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practically every case the plaintiff was awarded damages, and 
in remarkably few suits were the plaintiffs taxed with the costs 
and thrown on the mercy of the court for their “false 
clamour.” 52 

Allowing the livestock to range loose introduced another com- 
plication in the form of brands, their registration, and meaning. 
Cattle and hogs were often stolen and the brand was often de- 
faced, while unbranded animals were stolen and branded with 
the wrong mark. Therefore, all horses eighteen months old or 
older had to be branded, and likewise six-months-old hogs, while 
cattle one year old had to be ear-marked.5* It was customary to 
brand horses on the flank and to mark hogs and cattle in the 
ear. Such marks were used as a crop and a hole in the right ear 
or “a swallow fork in the Left year & a nick under and over 
the Right year,” or for horses an “L” or a stirrup iron on the 
flank.54 Before Granville’s formation, Robert Harris, a promi- 
nent citizen, used for his mark a crop in each ear; Edward Jones, 
a crop and a slit in the right ear and a crop and a half moon over 
the left; and William Eaton, a close crop in the left ear and a 
figure eight on the buttock.55 All brands had to be recorded 
with the clerk of the court. Cattle brought in already branded 
had to be re-branded within eight months in the presence of 
two witnesses who were to sign a certificate to that effect. Any 
person who stole or misbranded another’s livestock was fined for 
the first offense ten pounds proclamation money plus the value 
of the animal. For the second offense he was given forty lashes 
and branded with a “T” in the left hand by means of a red-hot 
iron, besides having to pay the fine again. For an Indian, slave, 
or mulatto the penalty for the first offense was to have both 
ears cut off, while for the second it was death.5¢ 

Since such names as Horsepen Branch,5? Cowlick Branch,5®® 
Hogpen Branch,®® and Pigpen Branch®® were in use, one sur- 





52 Statistics from Granville County Court Records (1754-1770). 

53S. R., XXIII, 154, 167. 

54 E, 429; L, 271, 120. 

55 Marks and Brands of Edgecombe County, 1732-1809, (in North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission archives, Raleigh, N. C.). 

56S. R., XXIII, 166-67. 

57 E, 383. 

58 G, 72. 

59 K, 180. 

60 D, 316. 
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mises that it was customary for the owner to put his livestock in 
a pen in the winter in order to feed them. There was a law rela- 
tive to strange cattle getting into a man’s cowpen.®! In event 
a strange cow did get in, the owner of the pen was required to 
give public notice of the animal’s marks at the parish church 
doors or in case there was no church, at the courthouse. The 
notice was to be given within one month, under penalty of twelve 
shillings proclamation money. 

Granville farmers produced much livestock, but were hedged 
in by so many regulations that they had no easy time of it. The 
fact that more than half of the cases in court were connected 
with the livestock problem sheds light on its importance to the 
people. 

Directly connected with the farmers were the millers, who 
found Granville County an ideal location. With Indian corn as 
the chief crop and with suitable streams in every locality, mills 
flourished in colonial Granville. The important function of the 
millers was recognized by the colony in exempting them from 
military service. There were only two or three water mills in 
North Carolina at the time of Brickell’s writing, which was just 
before 1737,°* but by 1749 the grist mill had made its appear- 
ance in Granville.6* From 1749 to 1776 there were forty-one 
separate mills casually referred to in deeds.*® Of course, noth- 
ing like all of them were thus recorded, for all deeds were not 
registered, nor could all the mills have been mentioned in de- 
scribing tracts of land. Men at that time had a keen eye for 
mill sites. In selling tracts of land, they sometimes reserved 
excellent locations for grist mills.6* Evidently there was a sup- 
ply of millstones in the county, which fact greatly lessened the 
cost of installing a grist mill,*? and a helped to account 
for the great number of mills. 

The Assembly enacted an elaborate set of laws for the regula- 
tion of grist mills. Most of them were passed in 1758, nine 
years after the first mention of a mill in Granville. No matter 





61S. R., XXIII, 167. 

62 Prefatory note, C. R., V, p. xii. 

63 Brickell, John, Natural History of North Carolina, (1737), p. 263. 
64 #, 251. 

65 Statistics based on Granville County Deed Books, A-L. 

66 IJ, 297. 

67 F, 488. 
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if a person owned the land on both sides of a stream, it was il- 
legal to erect a public water grist mill without an order from the 
county court. Any mill which ground for toll was accounted a 
public mill.68 This law concerning the necessity of a court 
order for building a mill seems to have been enforced in Gran- 
ville.6® In case a man owned the land on only one side of a 
stream and asked to build a mill, he cited the owner of the land 
on the opposite side to the county court, which designated four 
freeholders to set a reasonable value on one acre which the owner 
was then obliged to sell to the petitioner provided the acre took 
away no houses, gardens, or orchards. Mills on the same stream 
were required to be at least two miles apart. A person who had 
an acre condemned across from the place where he wished to 
build a mill was allowed only three years in which to build the 
mill.7® The miller was also obliged to grind carefully, in turn, 
all grain carried to the mill. He was not allowed to take as toll 
more than one eighth of the wheat nor more than one sixth of 
the corn. In case he broke either of these regulations, he was to 
forfeit fifteen shillings to the person who was injured. The 
miller was required to keep accurate measures, which were to be 
stamped by the county keeper of the standard.7! Such a wide- 
spread industry required strict regulations. The colonial miller 
must have been a man of means. His droves of hogs, sheep, and 
cattle could be kept in excellent condition by his steady supply 
of corn. 

The making of tar is an industry which is not usually associ- 
ated with colonial Granville, but all evidences point to the fact 
that it was an occupation there. Spangenberg says that tar was 
made in the vicinity, and Tarkill Branch on the east side of 
Smith’s Creek was a landmark of colonial days.72 It is certain 
that tar was made in northern Granville, and more than probable 
that it was hauled away in carts to Halifax or Edenton.72 Tar 
skimmers were in the possession of Granville inhabitants.74 
Tar burning, then, was an occupation, but not of very much con- 
sequence. 





68S. R., XXIII, 485. 
69 H, 375. 

70S. R., XXIII, 486. 
71 Ibid., 487. 
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In addition to the trappers, farmers, millers, and tar burners, 
there were a number of merchants representing London, Scot- 
tish, Virginia, Halifax, and Granville firms.75 There were two 
centers for the location of store houses. The chief one seems to 
have been near the present town of Oxford, between Oxford and 
Fishing Creek. There several different merchants held small 
and large tracts of land which they bought in advantageous loca- 
tions, usually near or adjacent to one of their competitors.7® 
The intersection at Harrisburg of Corbintown Old Road and the 
Main Road‘? was a particularly desirable location. There a 
store was operated by James Young and Company with head- 
quarters in Halifax,7® but in reality it belonged to the Scottish 
partnership which included a large number of merchants who 
traded in Granville.79 These cautious Scotch traders came in 
and bought land contiguous to Hamilton and Company’s prop- 
erty, after Hamilton and Company had made a decided success 
in that location.®® 

With an eye to the future, the copartnership of John Alston, 
Robert Carmichael, James Young,*! James Morton, Alexander 
Grindlay, Andrew Miller, William Littlejohn, and George Alston 
in 1772 bought from a widow one third of her life-time interest 
in a tract of land on the east side of Fishing Creek.*2 No doubt 
the prudent merchants from Glasgow lived to regret that ex- 
penditure, because they probably received little return from it 
before the Revolution stopped their operations. This same co- 
partnership carried on trade either in each individual’s name, as 
James Young and Company,®* as Robert Carmichael and Com- 
pany,®* as Young Miller and Company, or as John Alston and 
Company.®> Their business was carried on in a strictly legal 
manner. Whenever power of attorney was given one of the 
partners, it was sworn to before the Lord Provost of Glasgow, 
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and duly recorded in the books of the public register in Gran- 
ville.8® Some of the partners, of course, remained in Glasgow 
while others worked in America.*?7 These merchants obtained 
judgments against their debtors, and, when the property was 
sold, usually bought it for much less than the amount of the 
original debt.88 They also took mortgages on their debtors’ 
property,®® and thus became the owners of extensive tracts of 
land which they were continually trading and selling.®°® There 
is little reason to doubt that they were cordially despised by the 
people as a whole, for they had a strong grip on the property of 
the county and did not hesitate to use it for their own ends. All 
types of property were handled by the Scottish merchants, from 
land and slaves to “green handled pen knives, second hand or 
new.”91 Likewise, they were very careful of their “lawful 
interest always.”®2 A good mill site rarely failed to attract 
some member of the firm, and soon it would be recorded as the 
property of the company.®? Such absorption of the choicest 
property in the hands of these Scots was not calculated to make 
them popular. 

By 1763 another prosperous Scottish company was conducting 
a store just west of Fishing Creek, very near the present town 
of Oxford.94 Then Thomas Blount, an Edenton merchant, who 
had formerly belonged to the Scottish partnership of Young, 
Alston, and Carmichael, seeing their evident prosperity, bought 
two small tracts of land in the same vicinity.®® In fact, he paid 
twenty pounds for one acre between Harrisburg, where the Hico 
and Taylor’s Ferry roads intersected, which was another advan- 
tageous location.?® Here the firm of Forsyth, Watson, and Com- 
pany, also Scottish, bought in 1763 a tract of land which “in- 
cluded the forks of the Roads to Taylor’s Ferry and to Halifax 
town,”’®? where they later built a store.2® Somewhere in the 
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same vicinity a store was operated prior to 1773 by Cannon and 
Taylor.°® From contemporary records we judge that the earli- 
est merchandising carried on in Granville was done about 
1753,19° and there is record of only three merchants who did 
business in Granville before the formation of Bute.1°! Hence 
the story of early merchandising has been confined to that sec- 
tion of colonial Granville now known as Vance and Granville 
counties. 

Merchants experienced difficulty in getting their goods into 
the county; there was no other way than to use wagons and the 
miserable roads of the times. Six horses were required to pull 
loads, and evidently the wagoners who drove had lonely and 
somewhat dangerous roads to travel, for they usually possessed 
two guns.!92 Frequently a wagoner had one wagon and twelve 
horses,1°3 which enabled him to rest one team of horses occa- 
sionally. The Scottish copartnership of Alston, Young, and 
Company evidently lost nothing from their wagoners, because 
they held mortgages on their land, wagons, and teams. The 
most frequently mentioned towns used by the colonial citizens 
were Halifax and Petersburg; it is not likely, however, that 
Granville’s trade with Halifax was as important as that with 
Virginia towns.1°4 

Some of the merchants were from Petersburg and other points 
in Virginia,1°5 while others were from Halifax.1°* During this 
period there were as many as 46 merchandising firms which 
transacted business in Granville. From November, 1764, to 
August, 1767, there were 349 old and new suits instituted for 
debts due different merchandising firms operating in Granville 
County.!°? There are practically no indications that the colonial 
merchants went bankrupt. Aside from the above proof of 
flourishing business, if not stable trading, there was a vast 
amount of property which constantly fell into the merchant’s 
hands, but which was immediately sold again.1°8 
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One serious drawback to the business of the county was the 
absence of a uniform standard of currency. Such a condition in 
a new agricultural community often causes trade to be carried 
on by barter, but apparently there was little of that done in 
Granville so far as the purchase of land was concerned. Some 
form of money was used in all the registered land purchases 
from 1746 to 1776.19® From 1746 to 1751 no form of legal 
tender was used for purchasing land except Virginia money. 
The first proclamation money is recorded in 1752; thereafter it 
was used only three times until 1759, when fifteen per cent of 
the money used in buying land was proclamation money. In the 
vast number of land sales during 1760 proclamation money was 
used only ten times. Nor was it used to any extent until 1765. 
From that time on its use gradually increased until 1770, when 
it constituted about forty per cent of the legal tender used for 
land purchases. The proportion remained the same throughout 
the remainder of the colonial period. Perhaps Granville’s prox- 
imity to Virginia and the fact that many Virginians were con- 
stantly coming into the county to buy land explains why the 
currency of this neighboring province was so largely used.!1° 

Other types of money occasionally crept into circulation, but 
they were the exception rather than the rule. Quite often the 
English pound sterling was used.111 Occasionally a Spanish 
coin, the pistole, fell into some settler’s hands and was used in 
the purchase of land.1!2 It is evident that coin was weighed 
and the value carefully estimated, because frequently people 
with large farms or businesses had money scales; and one rather 
wealthy planter of the time was known to possess two.!1% Pub- 
lic bills of credit of the province were also used in Granville.114 
According to the quit rent requirements in the Granville district, 
the ratio between proclamation money and English money until 
1755 was one to three;!15 but from that date until the closing of 
Lord Granville’s office, there was no alternative in the type of 
currency that could be used in paying quit rents, for the fees 
were required to be in sterling. 
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Virginia money was also much more stable in value than 
proclamation money, as was indicated by its greater frequency 
in circulation. It was accepted in 1770, “or in lieu thereof 
proclamation money at thirty-three and one third per cent.” In 
1770, Virginia money had the same face value that English 
money had had in 1755, though the two did not necessarily have 
the same value in 1770. Virginia money, then, was the regular 
stablized currency of the county.116 

It is seen, therefore, that there were in circulation in colonial 
Granville seven different types of money including unminted gold 
and silver, Virginia money, Spanish pistoles, English money, 
proclamation money, and public bills of credit for North Carolina. 
This situation undoubtedly led to confusion and helped the Scot- 
tish merchants to gain much property from the people, who as a 
rule were untrained in estimating values in the different forms 
of money. 

No doubt so many types of money caused the government 
much concern with respect to counterfeiters. In 1766 a bill was 
introduced into the Assembly for the suppression and punish- 
ment of counterfeiters of the paper currency of North Carolina 
and Virginia.117 Five years later a colony-wide problem had 
come to a head in Granville when various persons had been 
charged with making and passing counterfeit proclamation 
money and public bills of credit. Two men were scheduled to 
appear for trial at Hillsborough during the Regulator scare 
which caused the postponement of the court. In the meantime 
the Granville justices examined witnesses and declared the ac- 
cused guilty. It was such a serious matter that one of the jus- 
tices thought a special court should convene in Oxford in order 
that the offenders might not elude justice.118 

Now and then among the farmers and merchants there ap- 
peared men of other trades. There were numbers of carpenters, 
who were necessary where so much building had to be done. 
Apparently carpenters began taking up land!1° in the county as 
early as the farmers did. All the landholders who were desig- 
nated as carpenters were settled by the end of the first half of 
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the colonial period.!2° Closely allied to the business of the 
carpentry was the trade of the joiners who came almost as early 
as their brother tradesmen. A number of saddlers also found 
their way into the county,!21 where they could follow their trade 
with success, due to the fact that most of the traveling was done 
on horse back. Blacksmiths also found opportunity for their 
trade just as the saddlers did.122 There were also haberdash- 
ers,!23_tailors,124 weavers,125  bricklayers,12® coopers,!27 
wheelwrights,125 and one silversmith.!29 

From the picturesque huntsman of Byrd’s sarcastic wit to the 
busy haberdasher of the latter part of the colonial period lies a 
greater gap than is generally realized. Vast changes had oc- 
curred in the generation from 1746 to 1776. In a much more 
rapid fashion than is commonly understood, the trapper in his 
lean-to was superseded by the farmer who industriously, though 
very laboriously began to build houses and clear and fence land. 
Gradually accumulating a supply of farming tools that included 
wagons, plows, saws, axes, hoes, and other necessary implements, 
the farmer forged on. His products, at first consisting of Indian 
corn and half-wild hogs, came to be more numerous and his 
means of producing them more complicated. Orchards called 
for expert care and brought about another small industry in the 
form of barrel making, which required skill on the part of the 
cooper. The high-priced still and worm for distilling brandy 
required work and ingenuity on the planter’s part. As tobac- 
co production became important there was much more to 
learn. Stock raising was very important, but poorly managed. 
Farming was the chief occupation for the inhabitant of colonial 
Granville. 

In the stride of colonial progress the coming of the miller was 
of inestimable importance. He changed the very commonplace 
Indian corn from a mere sustenance to a decent food for man. 
Such a transformation of the staple crop was of great impor- 
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tance to the Granville people at that time. The tar-burning 
business amounted to very little in Granville because it was too 
difficult to market the finished product. With the entry of the 
Scottish merchants one can be assured that the county had been 
prospering; they did not enter poor sections. Their wagoners 
hauled out Granville products, brought in manufactured prod- 
ucts, and thus removed some of the drudgery of farm life by 
assuming the responsibility of making long trips to market. 
The merchant also livened business by furnishing competition 
not only in the sale of goods, but also in land trades and bargains 
of every description. Perhaps the greatest handicap to the gen- 
eral improvement of industry was the lack of a uniform system 
of currency. Faced with several types of money, each having a 
different unit, the colonial citizen had to stay on the alert to be 
able to trade advantageously. 

Present among the hunters, farmers, millers, tar burners, and 
merchants were the carpenters, joiners, coopers, bricklayers, 
saddlers, haberdashers, tailors, and the lone silversmith, each of 
whom was called on to contribute his part in transforming Gran- 
ville County from the backwoods of William Byrd’s description 
to the prosperous community of Governor Martin’s delineation. 











LOUISIANA POLITICS AND THE 
“GRANDFATHER CLAUSE” + 


By Witu1am Arexanper Masry 


Contrary to a rather general impression, the culmination of 
the Southern fight to disfranchise the Negro did not come until 
the last decade of the nineteenth century and the first of the 
twentieth. The end of Reconstruction saw the restoration of 
native white control in each of the Southern states, but very con- 
siderable numbers of Negroes continued to vote. In order to 
prevent a return to Reconstruction conditions, the great majority 
of the whites voted Democratic year after year; the Democratic 
party became identified as the “white man’s party.” Also, the 
whites did not hesitate to resort to political chicanery and occa- 
sional violence in order to curb the political power of the Ne- 
groes. Thus the situation remained for approximately a quarter 
of a century. Why was this system of control abandoned for 
wholesale disfranchisement of the Negroes by constitutional 
amendment? The answer lies in an examination of the local 
politics of the various Southern states. Louisiana furnishes a 
good example. 

In the first place, the Democratic system of control pre-sup- 
posed the continued solidarity of the “white man’s party.” But 
ultimately other issues than the race question became paramount. 
Low prices of agricultural products led to the Farmers’ Alliance 
movement in the 1880’s and to the organization of the national 
Populist party in 1891. Though reluctant to sever their tradi- 
tional party ties, many Louisiana farmers sought economic relief 
under the Populist banner in 1892. Thus the “white man’s 
party” was split asunder. 

The economic discontent was not entirely responsible, how- 
ever, for the disruption of the Democratic party in Louisiana. 
For some time friction had existed between the Democrats of the 
white parishes and their fellow partisans of the black parishes. 
Representation in party conventions was apportioned on the 
basis of the vote cast by each parish in the previous election. A 
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large vote was always returned from the black parishes, whether 
the Negro vote was actually cast or not. Hence, the whites of 
the black parishes really controlled the party conclaves, and the 
governor was accused of giving the choicest political “plums” to 
the black parishes. Very significantly, the Populist movement 
was strongest in the white parishes. “Bourbon” control of state 
politics was being assailed by the small farmers. 

The Louisiana state election held in April, 1892, was charac- 
terized by confusion. There were “Lottery” and “Anti-Lottery” 
Democrats, “Leonard” and “Warmoth” Republicans, and Pop- 
ulists in the field. Of the several gubernatorial candidates, Mur- 
phy J. Foster, the “Anti-Lottery” Democrat, was elected. 

Between the state election in April and the national election in 
November, the political set-up changed very materially. The 
contending factions within the Republican party patched up 
their differences and effected a fusion with the Populists. Ac- 
cording to the fusion agreement, each party was to maintain its 
own political principles but share the places on a combination 
Populist-Republican ticket. Expediency was obviously the mo- 
tive for fusion; practically the only common bond between the 
two parties was the wish to supplant the Democrats in power. 

The fusion of the Louisiana Populists and Republicans in 1892 
was doubly significant. Not only did it weld together the strong- 
est opposition party which had confronted the Democrats since 
Reconstruction, but it also gave rise to what was destined to be 
a far-reaching movement for suffrage reform. The close po- 
litical contests brought into bold relief the suffrage abuses which 
had been practiced freely for the past two decades. The indis- 
criminate cheating of the Negroes by the whites at the polls had 
led to a definite lowering of the political morality of the State. 
Now the rival political parties, almost evenly divided in strength, 
were prone to use dishonest tactics in their relations with each 
other. Also, politicians on both sides were not above appealing 
to the Negro vote. This thrusting of the Negro into political 
prominence was not desired by the mass of white people of the 
State, whether Democrats or Populists. Consequently, a move- 
ment soon gained headway to restrict the suffrage in such a 
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fashion as to eliminate the great majority of Negro voters. The 
attitude of the two parties may be compared to that of two na- 
tions engaged in a disarmament conference. 

The delays and obstacles encountered in the progress of the 
movement for suffrage reform are likewise suggestive of dis- 
armament proceedings. On July 2, 1892, a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly empowered the appointment of a 
commission whose duty it would be to study the state constitu- 
tion and recommend to the General Assembly a specific suffrage 
amendment. The commission did not render its report until the 
next session of the legislature, in 1894. On May 16, Chairman 
Charles Kilbourne laid before the House of Representatives the 
proposed constitutional changes. ‘We have reached a point in 
the history of our state,” the report declared, “when it has be- 
come a matter of absolute necessity that a radical change should 
be made in the qualifications of the voter.”? A constitutional 
amendment was recommended which specified that future voters 
in Louisiana must pass an educational test or own two hundred 
dollars worth of property, and, in either case, must pay a poll 
tax in advance of registration. These requirements were obvi- 
ously aimed at the Negro, since he was less apt than the white 
man to be able to meet the educational and financial qualifica- 
tions. 

The New Orleans Times-Democrat did not favor the calling of 
a constitutional convention, “with the wildest Populist ideas so 
prevalent.” However, it did favor the adoption of the suffrage 
amendment proposed by the commission. In addition, it sounded 
a call for an honest election law. “We have had enough of dis- 
honest election methods in Louisiana, of returning boards and 
revolutions, riots and disturbances, to warn us of the necessity 
of an honest and thorough election law, one that will leave no 
chance of fraud.’ 

This appeal for a new election law was endorsed by the state 
press convention, and ballot reform leagues were organized in 
various parts of the State. A wide public interest in the move- 
ment for suffrage reform seemed to be developing. “Yet,” 
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warned The Times-Democrat, “this reform is being opposed, in 
secret generally, by members of the Legislature and others in 
authority under the belief that honest elections will stand in the 
way of their return to office.’’® 

The Legislature of 1894 responded to the appeal for a new 
election law with a statute which differed in no important re- 
spects from the one under which the Democratic leaders had 
been accustomed to operate. In disgust, The Times-Democrat 
dubbed it “‘a farce, an insult to the people, and a mockery of their 
demand for ballot reform.”® On the other hand, the Legislature 
did accept, in a limited form, the recommendations of the Suff- 
rage Commission. A suffrage amendment embracing literacy 
and property-holding requirements for voting but omitting a poll 
tax prerequisite was submitted by the Legislature to the voters 
of the State at the next general election, in 1896. Incorporated 
in the article, too, was a provision that any portion of the suf- 
frage amendment might be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
General Assembly at its regular session in 1896 without further 
submission to the people.?_ The Democratic leaders in the Legis- 
lature were not burning any bridges. 

Unfortunately for the success of the suffrage amendment, it 
was allowed to lie on the shelf from 1894 to 1896. The popular 
enthusiasm which had been aroused when the measure was 
passed by the Legislature had largely been lost by the time the 
amendment could be voted on. Furthermore, the state election 
of 1896 promised to be a very close one, and the matter of first 
importance to the politicians was to get votes rather than to 
secure suffrage reform. When one’s office was at stake, a black 
vote was just as valuable as a white one. 

Captain Pharr, the Populist-Republican candidate for gover- 
nor, first made an open bid for the Negro vote. During the 
course of a speech in Washington Hall in New Orleans on March 
3, 1896, Pharr berated the Democrats for their fears that the 
Negroes would overrun the State: 


Now I was raised with the nigger . . . and I never found him a bad 
man. I found him a good laborer and as honest as most men. If he 
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has cut a bad figure in politics we are to blame for it. He was brought 
into this country a savage, and all he knows we taught him. He learned 
all his badness from the white people. ® 


The Democrats officially decried Pharr’s appeal to the Negro 
vote. Seeking to re-elect Governor Murphy J. Foster, they drew 
the color line and championed the suffrage amendment which 
was intended to disfranchise the Negroes. There were frequent 
references to “Negro domination” and “white supremacy.” ® 

It was observed as the campaign progressed, however, that the 
Democrats were not united in this policy of drawing the color 
line. There were Democratic politicians who were quite as 
anxious for the Negro vote as was Captain Pharr. Said The 
Times-Democrat: “We have more Negro in the present cam- 
paign than at any time since 1876.... The candidates, Demo- 
crats as well as Republicans, are bidding for Sambo’s support, 
promising office, money, or the defeat of the amendments. .. .”1° 


Former Governor Samuel D. McEnery was one of the leading 
champions of the suffrage amendment. He regretted that the 
Negro once again occupied the center of the political stage and 
urged the necessity of eliminating him from politics. He, too, 
sensed the opposition to the suffrage amendment which was de- 
veloping within the Democratic party. The politicians, he said, 
were simply afraid of the Negro voters. “There is not in the 
whole state, with few exceptions, the moral courage to insist 
upon the adoption of the proposed constitutional amendment, 
regulating suffrage.’’11 

The “machine” opposition to the amendment seems to have 
centered in New Orleans. There a small coterie of politicians, 
headed by Mayor John Fitzpatrick, ran the city government and 
exercised a very considerable influence on the state government. 
It was hinted that Governor Foster was in close touch with this 
group.!2 

The Democratic committee of the parish of Orleans, consisting 
of this group of “Regulars,” met in the rooms of the Jefferson 
Club in New Orleans on the evening of April 13, and decided to 
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have all the regular Democratic tickets, to be distributed by the 
committee, printed “Against the Amendment.”!% This aban- 
donment of the Democratic platform can, no doubt, be explained 
by the reluctance of the New Orleans ward bosses to see their 
illiterate Negro and immigrant allies disfranchised by the 
amendment. 

The citizenry of New Orleans, however, did not stand solidly 
behind this type of leadership. Democratic reformers in the 
city, early in the campaign, organized a “Citizens League” and 
set out to beat the “Regulars” in the municipal election. Walter 
C. Flower was put forward as the Reform candidate for mayor 
of New Orleans. 

From various parts of the State came complaints of being 
“boss ridden.” The Shreveport Caucasian did not mince words: 


The North Louisiana Democracy is weary of being the ‘catspaw’ for 
the monkeys in New Orleans, who are ever clamoring and claiming all 
the chestnuts in the political bag. This is plain talk, and is plain be- 
cause a show of hands is demanded. What care the New Orleans poli- 
ticians and time-servers for the suffrage amendment ?!4 


The election on April 21 proved that the apprehensions enter- 
tained by the supporters of the amendment were not groundless. 
The returns gave Foster, the Democratic candidate, the gover- 
norship, while the suffrage amendment, a Democratic measure, 
was voted down. In New Orleans, however, the “Regulars” 
were beaten, and Walter C. Flower, the “Citizens Leaguer,” 
superseded Fitzpatrick as mayor. Likewise, a number of “Citi- 
zens League” Democrats were elected to the Legislature.15 

An analysis of the election returns reveals several significant 
facts. The Democrats came nearer losing control of the state 
government than at any time since 1876. Foster, it is true, re- 
ceived a “safe” majority, but the Democrats lost nineteen of the 
twenty-five white parishes. Expressions of the press regarding 
the “machine” politicians had been indicative of the mood of a 
great many former Democrats who now rebelled against “Bour- 
bonism.” Also, a very considerable number of those who re- 
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mained loyal to the party were determined to force the hand of 
the administration which they blamed for the defeat of the 
suffrage amendment. 

Even before the election, The Times-Democrat had predicted 
that the defeat of the amendment would only insure its passage 
in another way, “one that will prevent the politicians from trad- 
ing it off for Negro votes... .”16 Now there appeared insistent 
demands for a constitutional convention to deal primarily with 
the suffrage question. 

The political situation played directly into the hands of the 
reformers. The Populists and Republicans charged that Fos- 
ter’s reported majority of 26,000 votes was based on fraud and 
asserted that actually Pharr had been elected governor. The 
Legislature was asked to go behind the returns. It so happened 
that the “Citizens League” Democrats held the balance of power. 
When the Legislature of 1896 assembled in May, it was found 
that of the ninety-eight members of the House, the “Regular” 
Democrats could claim only forty-nine, and that the rest were 
“Independent” Democrats, “Citizens League’’ Democrats, and 
Fusionists. In the Senate, the “Regulars” had a majority of 
two!7—not enough margin to risk going behind the election 
returns. 

On May 138, the “Citizens League” legislators held two con- 
ferences with Governor Foster, at which time they presented the 
demand “of the white people of the whole state save a little 
coterie of officeholders” for the passage of an honest election law 
and for a constitutional convention to deal with the suffrage 
question. But the governor was unwilling to accede to their 
demands.18 Again the “Citizens Leaguers,” under the leader- 
ship of Charles E. Fenner of New Orleans, pressed their de- 
mands. On the morning of May 14, Governor Foster yielded 
and agreed to support the calling of a constitutional convention. 
Promptly, the Legislature refused, by a vote of eighty-seven to 
forty-seven, to go behind the election returns. Murphy J. Fos- 
ter was declared governor, but the “Citizens Leaguers” had ob- 
tained a pledge from him “all the more binding because he could 
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never have occupied the executive chair had not a majority of 
the League put him there.” 19 

Responding to the pressure of public sentiment as expressed 
through the press and in the recent election, the Democratic 
caucus in the General Assembly voted on June 9, in favor of a 
bill submitting the question of a constitutional convention to 
popular vote in January, 1898. Again the administration lead- 
ers were accused of conspiring to kill the movement for suffrage 
reform by “the old trick of delay.”2° Nevertheless, the bill be- 
came law. 

Another “Citizens League” demand had been for an impartial 
election law. Here, too, the administration forces did some side- 
stepping. The Australian ballot system was to be applied only 
in cities of ten thousand or more inhabitants, and the control of 
election machinery was left largely in the hands of the gover- 
nor.21_ Commented The Times-Democrat: “It throws no gen- 
uine protection around the ballot... .”?2 

The suffrage question was now relegated to the background 
until January, 1898. During this interregnum, important po- 
litical changes took place. Bryanism and “free silver’ lured 
most of the Louisiana Populists back into the Democratic fold in 
the fall of 1896. Hence, the intense partisan rivalry which had 
characterized the state election of 1896 was almost entirely lack- 
ing when the convention issue came to be voted on in 1898. The 
chief dangers to suffrage reform now were public apathy and 
the possibility of renewed opposition from the politicians within 
the Democratic party. 

In an effort to overcome the former hazard, the advocates of 
suffrage restriction called meetings, made numerous public 
speeches, and in other ways sought to arouse enthusiasm for 
“white supremacy.” Said Senator Samuel D. McEnery: 


It was a crime to have given the suffrage franchise and political 
power to such an element of the population [the Negroes]. It is a duty 
to remedy that evil and withdraw from it a power so dangerous to so- 
ciety and civilization. It is a crime when so great an evil can be cured 
not to do :t.28 





19 Jbid., May 17, 1896. 
20 Ibid., June 10, 1896. 
21 Jbid., June 19, 1896. 
22 Ibid., May 17, 1896. 
23 The Daily Picayune (New Orleans), Jan. 8, 1898. 
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A considerable majority of the votes cast in the general elec- 
tion of January 11, 1898, was favorable to the calling of a con- 
stitutional convention. Yet, comparatively little interest was 
manifested in the election. The decision to call the convention 
may be attributed less to a large Democratic vote than to “the 
lukewarmness and utter demoralization of the enemy.”?24 The 
members of the convention, elected on January 11, were all 
Democrats, with the exception of one Populist and one Repub- 
lican. 

The Republicans put little credence in the notion that the 
Democrats were about to experience a change of heart and put 
an end to intimidation and election frauds. Said the New Or- 
leans Daily Item, a Republican newspaper: 

The Item remains firmly of the opinion, that whatever the suffrage 
and election clauses of whatever constitution the convention may adopt 
their intent and purpose will be to perpetuate the power of the office- 
holding class of Democracy . . . mark our words for it, the suffrage and 
election clauses of the new constitution will be so framed and phrased 
that in the event of the threatened overthrow of Foster’s minions the 


election machinery will be used and can be used constitutionally, to 
violate the will of the majority of voters.25 


Another opposition paper, the Populist Monroe Bulletin, 
sneered at the Democratic program of “redeeming the State’: 

Redeemed from what? The Democrats have been in undisputed con- 
trol of the destinies of Louisiana for twenty-three years, nearly a quar- 
ter of a century.... If at this late date Louisiana needs ‘redeeming’ 
it is because the Democrats need turning out, at least, it stands to reason 
that the old set must be replaced by new blood.?® 


However much the Republicans and their few remaining Pop- 
ulist allies may have distrusted the Democrats, they seem not to 
have been really averse to the disfranchisement of the Negroes. 
They did not believe the Negro vote to be so great an evil as the 
Democrats pictured it, but, as The Daily Item expressed it, “the 
great mass of the people who abhor election manipulation are 
disposed to approve any honest and earnest method of ridding 
our political conduct of the excuse for vulgar election thefts.” 27 





24 The Times-Democrat, Jan. 12, 1898. 

25 The Daily Item (New Orleans), Jan. 13, 1898. The Daily Item is listed in the Library 
of Congress check-list as “Republican,” though it refers to itself as “Independent.” 

26 Quoted in The Daily Item, Jan. 17, 1898. 

27 The Daily Item, Feb. 9, 1898. 
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On February 8, 1898, the constitutional convention assembled 
in New Orleans. It was generally recognized that the chief pur- 
pose of the convention was to disfranchise the illiterate Negroes. 
The Democratic party had committed itself to such a program, 
and there was no organized opposition to the Democracy in the 
convention. The roll shows that the only “dissenters” were 
B. W. Baily (Populist), a newspaper editor of Winn Parish, and 
J. Deblieux (Republican), a manufacturer of Iberville Parish.?® 


Chairman E. B. Kruttschnitt of Orleans sounded the keynote 
in his opening address to the convention: 


In the first place, my fellow citizens, we are all aware that this con- 
vention has been called by the people of the state of Louisiana princi- 
pally to deal with one question . . . to eliminate from the electorate the 
mass of corrupt and illiterate voters who have during the last quarter 
of a century degraded our politics... .*9 


With its goal thus set, the convention began seeking satisfac- 
tory legal means of disfranchising the “corrupt and illiterate 
voters.” General T. F. Bell, “the old war-horse from Caddo,” 
was named chairman of the Committee on Suffrage and Elec- 
tions. Among those appointed to serve with him were Charles 
J. Boatner of Orleans and Judge Thomas J. Kernan of East 
Baton Rouge. The New Orleans “machine” was represented 
on the committee by John Fitzpatrick, the former mayor, and 
Peter Farrell.®° 

Before attacking its assigned problem, the suffrage committee 
secured a statement of the registered voters of the State as of 
January 1, 1898. It was found that of the 87,240 registered 
voters, approximately 74,000 were white, and 13,000 were col- 
ored. In round numbers, 68,000 of the registered whites could 
write their names, and 6,000 could not. Among the Negroes, 
the percentage of illiteracy was much higher. Some 7,500 could 
write their names and 5,500 could not.?1 

The Louisiana convention had ample precedent for discrimina- 
tion against the Negro. Mississippi, in 1890, and South Caro- 
lina, in 1895, had disfranchised the bulk of their Negroes by the 





28 Louisiana Constitutional Convention, 1898, Journal, Appendix. 

29 Ibid., pp. 9, 10. 

30 The Daily Picayune, Feb. 12, 1898. 

31 Louisiana Constitutional Convention, 1898, Journal, opposite p. 42. 
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adoption of constitutional amendments embracing literacy tests 
and tax-paying requirements for voting. In each case, the de- 
vice used to prevent the disfranchisement of the illiterate whites 
was the “understanding clause”; a person who was unable to 
read might qualify as a voter if he could understand a section of 
the constitution when read to him. This, quite obviously, placed 
great discretionary powers in the hands of registration officials. 
The result was that generally the white man could “understand,” 
and the Negro could not. 

An early move was made by C. J. Boatner of Orleans to adopt 
a suffrage ordinance embracing the “understanding clause,” but 
many members of the convention felt that this scheme gave too 
much power to the registrar and opened the way for fraud.®? 


Another suggestion was that the registration of 1897 be used 
as the basis of a permanent registration, persons so registered 
being exempt from literacy tests for voting. Governor Foster 
and his supporters were said to have championed this plan as it 
gave the whites, and incidently their faction, a clear majority. 
But The Times-Democrat objected that the registration lists of 
1897 had been fraudulently packed and had no place in a plan 
for suffrage reform. Furthermore, the adoption of the registra- 
tion of 1897 would surrender the four black parishes of Con- 
cordia, St. James, St. John, and Tensas to the Negroes, and this 
was not in keeping with the wishes of the “white suprema- 
cists,” 33 

The plan which was to prove most significant was that pro- 
posed by Edward T. Weeks, who was not a member of the con- 
vention. The original “Weeks plan” provided for registration 
without question of all who were voters in any state of the Union 
prior to January 1, 1868. All others were to be required to pass 
an educational test and own a minimum amount of property in 
order to vote.*4 Such a plan would eliminate most of the Ne- 
groes from the electorate, since a negligible number had voted 
before 1868 and comparatively few were both literate and prop- 
erty holders. But unquestionably this plan would also sacrifice 
some white voters. 





82 The Daily Item, Feb. 16, 1898. 
88 The Times-Democrat, Feb. 16, 1898. 
34 The Daily Picayune, March 7, 1898. 
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The “Weeks plan” was quite favorably regarded by the suf- 
frage committee until a committee of lawyers expressed the 
opinion that it was probably unconstitutional. The majority 
sentiment then seemed to swing back to a temporary “under- 
standing clause” followed by a straight-out educational and prop- 
erty qualification.®® 

Meanwhile, the reformers were beginning to call for a restric- 
tion of the governor’s power to appoint election officials. It was 
asserted by no less a person than Senator Samuel D. McEnery 
that the appointive system had been instituted in the first place 
simply to count in the Democrats. Now there was no reason 
why the voters themselves should not choose their own election 
officials.3® 

Governor Foster certainly did not add to his popularity by 
seeking to control the actions of the convention. In spite of the 
fact that he was not a member of that body, the governor ap- 
peared day after day on the floor of the convention hall and took 
part in the process of constitution making. His apparent pur- 
pose was to prevent the adoption of measures which would tend 
to weaken his own faction. The New Orleans Daily Item very 
bluntly suggested that “it is time that either the convention ad- 
journs its labors or that our gracious governor hie himself to 
the state capitol and attend his sworn duties.” 37 

While the suffrage committee was groping toward a constitu- 
tional means of disfranchising the Negroes, leaders of the colored 
race were issuing pleas for a just and impartial application of 
any suffrage limitation which might be imposed. Booker T. 
Washington, the clear-sighted Negro educator of Alabama, made 
use of the press to convey his message to the white people of 
Louisiana. He wrote in part: 


The Negro does not object to an educational or property test but let 
the law be so clear that no one clothed with state authority will be 
tempted to perjure and degrade himself by putting one interpretation 
upon it for the white man and another for the black man.... I beg 
you, further, that in the degree that you close the ballot box against the 
ignorant that you open the school house. More than half of your state 
are Negroes. No state can long prosper when a large percentage of its 





35 Ibid., Feb. 25, 1898. 
36 The Daily Item, Feb. 20, 1898. 
37 Ibid., Feb. 26, 1898. 
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citizenship is in ignorance and poverty and has no interest in the gov- 


ernment. I beg of you that you do not treat us as an alien people. We 
are not aliens.?§ 


On February 24, a few days after Washington’s letter ap- 
peared in the newspapers, the suffrage committee of the conven- 
tion granted a hearing to a committee of Louisiana Negroes 
headed by T. B. Stamps. D. W. Boatner was the spokesman for 
this colored committee. The substance of their petition was 
essentially the same as that of Washington. They agreed that 
a qualified suffrage might prove a remedy for the demoralizing 
practices of the past. The Negroes felt “that if there is an hon- 
est test and the Negro can not come up to it, he has no cause for 
complaint.” But they asked that they be given an equal oppor- 
tunity with the whites in meeting the requirements of the law.®® 
The reception given this petition of the Negroes was courteous, 
but there is no evidence that it had the slightest weight in de- 
termining how the new suffrage clause was to be worded or 
applied. 

After a consideration of numerous plans, the suffrage com- 
mittee turned once more to the “Weeks plan,” despit2 doubts as 
to its constitutionality. A sub-committee, consisting of Chair- 
man Bell, Fitzpatrick, Moore, Sanders, Thornton, Snyder, and 
Kernan, was named to draft a suffrage amendment along the 
lines suggested by Weeks. On March 1 its report was ren- 
dered. It recommended that one seeking to register for vot- 
ing must first prove his ability to read and write, or be the owner 
of property valued at three hundred dollars in his own or his 
wife’s name, or belong to the special class of permanent voters 
described in section 5 of the report. This class of permanent 
voters was to consist of all who were registered voters on Jan- 
uary 1, 1868, “legitimate male descendants of such persons,” and 
persons of foreign birth naturalized prior to the adoption of the 
constitution of 1898.4° No poll tax prerequisite was included. 

The absence of a poll tax requirement was a great disappoint- 


ment to many members of the convention who regarded this as 
one of the best means of eliminating the Negro vote. The New 
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Orleans Picayune explained this significant omission from the 
suffrage amendment as being a concession to the New Orleans 
ward bosses who were “unalterably opposed to a poll tax, be- 
cause they know it means their requiem as political leaders.”’* 


Though critical of the committee’s failure to include a poll tax 
requirement, The Picayune otherwise approved of the first draft 
of the suffrage amendment. In contrast, The Times-Democrat 
condemned the document as being a “miserable and indefensible 
scheme offered the state as the great reform upon which is to 
rest good government, honest politics, and white supremacy.” 
The editor ridiculed the “squaw-voter” [one entitled to vote be- 
cause of his wife’s ownership of property] and “that monstrosity 
and absurdity, the hereditary voter.” Naturalized foreigners 
were to be made permanent voters only for the benefit of the 
political bosses, it was asserted.42 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the Republican Daily Item en- 
dorsed the amendment and expressed its conviction that the com- 
mittee “was as a whole determined to deal honestly with the 
suffrage question” and that fraud would go out of Louisiana 
politics.48 This stand leads one to believe that the Louisiana 
Republicans had already seen the handwriting on the wall and 
become “lily white.” Also, The Daily Item’s assertion that it 
would not approve the elimination of a single white citizen, 
whether native-born or naturalized,4+ appears to be a Repub- 
lican bid to the immigrant vote. The loss of the Negro support 
had to be compensated for. 

When the suffrage measure was presented to the convention 
as a whole, two controversial issues promptly appeared; these 
were the absence of a poll tax requirement for voting and the 
inclusion of naturalized persons in the class of permanent regis- 
trants. On the latter point, the committee agreed to compro- 
mise after pressure was brought to bear by reformers who al- 
ready strongly resented the use made of the foreign vote by the 
ward “bosses” of New Orleans. The ordinance was amended to 
the effect that only foreign-born persons naturalized before Jan- 





41 Jbid., March 5, 1898. 

42 The Times-Democrat, March 3, 1898. 
43 The Daily Item, March 1, 1898. 

44 Ibid., March 19, 1898. 
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uary 1, 1898, instead of the date of the adoption of the new con- 
stitution, might register without complying with the educational 
and property tests.45 

The formal debate on the suffrage clause was opened on March 
8 by Chairman Kruttschnitt with a very frank speech, replete 
with race feeling: 


We all know, we, the white men of Louisiana, that the problem which 
we desire to solve is to undo the greatest crime of the nineteenth century, 
the placing of the ballot in the hands of the Negro race by the fifteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States .. . it seems to me 
that the plan of suffrage which will most nearly meet the requirements 
of our people will be that one which will grant the right of suffrage to 
the greatest mass of the intelligence and of those identified with the 
interests of Louisiana, and which shall deprive the greatest mass of 
corruption and venality of that privilege.*® 


Of the plan submitted by the suffrage committee, Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt heartily approved. Unlike the Mississippi and South 
Carolina schemes which he characterized as “replete with op- 
portunities for fraud,” the proposed Louisiana ordinance, he be- 
lieved, “comes as near solving the problem which has been laid 
before you as it is possible for this body to do.’’47 

With this point of view there was, however, considerable dis- 
agreement. A. V. Coco of Avoyelles attacked the “Grandfather 
Clause” as “a weak and transparent subterfuge and unmanly 
evasion of the Constitution of the United States.” He favored 
a straight educational and property test to be applied equally 
in the case of both races. The whites would still have a decided 
advantage, he reasoned, since the rate of illiteracy was higher 
among the Negroes. Some discrimination might logically be 
made in favor of war veterans, he contended, but not in favor 
of their descendants. “It is as wrong under our republican form 
of government to grant the right of suffrage by inheritance as 
it is to grant the right to office or rule.’’48 

E. J. Ransdell of East Carroll presented the case of the people 
of north Louisiana in behalf of a poll tax prerequisite. The poll 
tax he regarded as the only means of honest and fair salvation 





45 The Daily Picayune, March 6, 1898. 
46 Ibid., March 9, 1898. 

47 Ibid. 
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from the hordes of Negroes in the black parishes. In East 
Carroll, he said, the present ordinance without the poll tax would 
permit the registration of three hundred white men and fifteen 
hundred Negroes. If the situation were allowed to remain thus, 
the whites would have to continue to use the old methods of 
force and fraud in order to control the parish. The same was 
true in Tensas and other black parishes, he said. Mass meetings 
had been held in Shreveport and other north Louisiana towns 
urging the adoption of the poll tax.*® 

J. Y. Sanders of St. Marys countered with the assertion that 
the poll tax was an old Populist proposal. “The right to vote,” 
he said, “is a right not to be purchased by the payment of a poll 
tax, and the people will damn the [Democratic] party if this 
tax is voted in.”5° 

In order to avoid a complete deadlock on the poll tax ques- 
tion, the two factions appointed committees to go into confer- 
ence and seek a compromise.®! 

Meanwhile a few minor changes were made in the suffrage 
article. Phanor Brezeale of Natchitoches strenuously objected 
to the “squaw and papoose clause” which permitted a man to 
vote because his wife or minor children held property. On the 
motion of Mr. Boatner, the suffrage committee agreed to drop 
this section. The “hereditary voters” were retained, but the 
registration of 1867 instead of that of 1868 was taken as the 
basis of the permanent registration. Voters of 1867 and their 
sons and grandsons were to be enfranchised permanently if they 
registered before September 1, 1898.52 

In the poll tax conference, compromise was the order of the 
day. Advocates of the tax could count a probable majority in the 
convention but were reluctant to force a vote. The first con- 
cession from the opponents of the tax was the suggestion that 
the issue be submitted to the people. Then they expressed their 
willingness to accept a poll tax prerequisite for registration if 
such a provision might not be put into effect until October 1, 
1900. As an explanation of this latter proposal the New Orleans 
Picayune offered the following: 





49 Ibid., March 10, 1898. 
50 Ibid. 
51 Ibid., March 11, 1898. 
52 Ibid. 
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It has gotten down to the question of the salvation of the bosses in 
the next city election in 1900, and every effort is being strained to stave 
off the poll tax until after that time. They want just one more chance 
to get in control of the city of New Orleans, and then—.5% 


In spite of the obvious opportunism of this proposal, the poll tax 
compromise was ultimately worked out along these lines. 

Just when the suffrage committee seemed about to get section 
5 [the suffrage clause] satisfactorily amended, a bomb was 
thrown into camp. The New Orleans Times-Democrat had con- 
sistently opposed the report of the suffrage committee, believing 
the “grandfather clause” to be unconstitutional. The editor now 
submitted a draft of the suffrage article to the two United States 
senators from Louisiana with the request they express their 
opinions as to the constitutionality of the measure. In reply Sen- 
ator Caffery telegraphed from Washington on March 17: 


Section 5 of the amended suffrage amendment is unconstitutional in 
my opinion, because it establishes a privileged class of voters for three 
generations without qualification, while it imposes qualifications on all 
other citizens, and because in fact it discriminates against the colored 
people of Louisiana.54 


The same day the editor of the Times-Democrat received by 
telegraph the following message from Senator McEnery: 


In answer, I say that Section 5 is grossly unconstitutional. I have 
submitted the same to some of the ablest Democrats in the Senate, who 
are able constitutional lawyers. They all concur in my opinion that if 
adopted the effect will be to lose in our representation in Congress and 
in the electoral vote of the state.55 


The convention was now “all at sea.” The Democrats went 
into conference vn March 21 and reconsidered all the available 
suffrage plans. The “squaw and papoose clause” was revived 
and voted down. The “grandfather clause” was knocked out 
because of the adverse opinion of the two Louisiana senators. 
The South Carolina plan with the “understanding clause’ was 
pushed anew by “Fitzpatrick and Company” of New Orleans 
and supported by practically all the “Regulars.” But, much to 
the surprise of its advocates, this measure too was voted down. 
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Chairman Bell of the suffrage committee then despairingly re- 
minded the conference that his committee was being called upon 
to “make bricks without straw.”5® 

The defeat of the “understanding clause’ was due in part 
to the vigorous opposition of the state press.°? But perhaps a 
still more important reason was the fact that many members of 
the convention still preferred the “grandfather clause” in spite 
of its doubtful constitutionality. Unwilling to abandon what 
they believed to be the best solution of the suffrage question, 
Messrs. Pujo, Watkins, and Liverman dispatched a joint tele- 
gram to Senator McEnery inquiring whether he would defend 
the “grandfather clause” in the Senate if it were adopted by 
the convention. The Senator replied that he would defend in 
the Senate any suffrage plan adopted. “Duty to people 
demands it.’”58 

This message arrived while the Democratic conference was 
still in session and encouraged the champions of the “grand- 
father clause” to reopen the debate on the floor of the conven- 
tion. The session of March 24 saw the final fight on the suffer- 
age article. Advocates of the “grandfather clause” appointed 
a committee of seven to treat with opponents of the plan. The 
outcome was a compromise—the adoption of the suffrage com- 
mittee’s report with the addition of a poll tax prerequisite for 
registration which was to be applied after 1900. There was also 
an understanding that the poll tax might be dropped as early 
as 1908 if the Legislature saw fit.5® 

The leaders having thus agreed on the terms of the compro- 
mise, action on the suffrage article was made a special order of 
the convention at nine in the evening. The galleries were packed 
for the occasion; many ladies came to witness the voting. The 
amended section 5, embracing the “grandfather clause,” passed 
by a vote of eighty-five to forty-five, with four members not 
voting. The complete suffrage article [Ordinance 205] was 
adopted the following morning, March 25, by a vote of ninety- 
five to twenty-eight, with eleven not voting.®° 





56 The Daily Picayune, March 22, 1898. 

57 The Times-Democrat, March 22, 1898. The Times-Democrat, itself strongly opposed to 
the “understanding clause,” cited fourteen other state newspapers as holding the same view. 

58 The Daily Picayune, March 22, 1898. 

59 Ibid., March 25, 1898. 
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Under the newly adopted suffrage ordinance, every Louisiana 
voter must have resided in the State for two years, in the parish 
for one year, and in the precinct for six months; he must prove 
his ability to read and write by making application for registra- 
tion in his own handwriting, or, if unable to read and write, he 
might register if he owned three hundred dollars worth of tax- 
able property. Also, no person less than sixty years old was 
permitted to vote who could not show receipts for the payment 
of poll taxes of one dollar per year for the two years preceding 
the time he offered to vote.*! 

Thus far the suffrage qualifications seem equally applicable 
to both races. But in order to protect the illiterate and im- 
pecunious whites from the operation of the literacy and property 
clauses, which were aimed at the Negroes, the much debated 
“grandfather clause” was added. This section 5 reads as fol- 
lows: 


No male person who was on January 1, 1867, or at any date prior 
thereto, entitled to vote under the Constitution or statutes of any State 
of the United States, wherein he then resided, and no son or grandson 
of any such person not less than twenty-one years of age at the date of 
the adoption of this Constitution, and no male person of foreign 
birth, who was naturalized prior to the first day of January, 1898, 
shall be denied the right to register and vote in this state by reason 
of his failure to possess the educational or property qualifications pre- 
scribed by this Constitution; provided he shall have resided in this state 
for five years next preceding the date at which he shall apply for regis- 
tration, and shall have registered in accordance with the terms of this 
article prior to September 1, 1898, and no person shall be entitled to 
register under this section after said date. 


Other constitutional problems kept the convention in session 
until May 12. On that day the completed constitution was signed 
by one hundred and twelve members and promulgated without 
a popular referendum. 

Louisiana had been given a suffrage law calculated to per- 
petuate white supremacy by eliminating the mass of Negro 
voters from the electorate. In a speech characterized by ex- 
treme frankness, Judge Thomas T. Semmes, chairman of the 
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judiciary committee of the convention, explained the purpose of 
the “grandfather clause” : 


What is Section 5? It is a declaration upon the part of this Conven- 
tion that no white man in this state—that’s the effect but not the lan- 
guage—that no white man in this state who has heretofore exercised the 
right of suffrage shall be deprived of it, whether or not he can read or 
write, or whether he possesses the property qualification. That is the 
meaning of it, nothing more and nothing less.®* 


E. B. Kruttschnitt, chairman of the convention, was even 
more blunt in his defense of the measure just adopted. In a 
speech evidently meant for home consumption, yet delivered be- 
fore the assembled convention, he said: 


We have not drafted the exact constitution that we should like to have 
drafted; otherwise we should have inscribed in it, if I know the popular 
sentiment of this state, universal white manhood suffrage, and the ex- 
clusion from the suffrage of every man with a trace of Negro blood in 
his veins. We could not do that on account of the fifteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States.... What care I whether the 
test we have put be a new one or an old one? What care I whether it 
be more or less ridiculous or not? Doesn’t it meet the case? Doesn’t 
it let the white man vote, and doesn’t it stop the Negro from voting, and 
isn’t that what we came here for?®4 


But not all the members were so well satisfied with the con- 
vention’s solution of the suffrage question. Charles T. Soniat 
of Orleans felt that the “grandfather clause’ was “glar- 
ingly unconstitutional, undemocratic, and un-American.’’®5 
Similarly, H. Dickson Bruns of Orleans characterized it as “in- 
defensible in reason, law, or morals.” ®¢ 

The concluding estimates of the new suffrage article by the 
two leading Democratic newspapers of New Orleans were poles 


apart. The Daily Picayune had only praise for the work of the 
convention : 


The Picayune is convinced that this suffrage clause perpetrates no 
discrimination upon the Negroes, or persons of any other race or color, 
and in no way conflicts with the constitution of the United States... . 
It is honest; it countenances and encourages no fraud, it creates no 
officials who are expected to perform questionable or dishonest acts.®7 
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Conversely, The Times-Democrat completely condemned the 
suffrage article: 


it has been passed by politicians, for politicians, and it becomes a 
part of the organic law of a people who utterly despise and contemn 
it.... It is un-American, unrepublican, undemocratic; the hereditary 
voter will not only excite the jeers of the people of the entire country, 
but will also bring down on his head the hostility and contempt of all 
self-respecting citizens of this state.®§ 


A study of the Louisiana constitutional convention of 1898 
and of the steps which led to its convocation reveals the fact 
that the movement to disfranchise the Negroes of the State was 
by no means free from politics. Indeed, there were bitter 
quarrels even within the Democratic party. North Louisiana 
was suspicious of the New Orleans political leaders. Senators 
Caffrey and McEnery deemed unconstitutional the “grandfather 
clause” which was ultimately incorporated in the state constitu- 
tion, and The Times-Democrat heaped. vituperation upon the 
same section. The poll tax issue split the convention into an- 
tagonistic camps. Serious and permanent rifts threatened. But 
the divisions of 1898 were soon forgotten. The problem of the 
Negro in politics was, for the time at least, solved by the more 
rigid requirements for voting. The great majority of the 
Negroes of the State were dropped from the electorate, and 
“white supremacy” was saved in Louisiana. 





68 The Times-Democrat, March 25, 1898. 




















LETTERS OF THOMAS JACKSON STRAYHORN 
Edited by Henry MoGitsert Waestarr 


The following series of letters, the last three excepted, were 
written by Lieutenant Thomas Jackson Strayhorn, a native of 
Hillsboro, Orange County, North Carolina, where he was a mer- 
chant at the outbreak of the Civil War. He was the second 
son of Samuel Strayhorn (b. 1786, d. 1874), grandson of Wil- 
liam Strayhorn (b. 1756, d. 1834), and a great grandson of Gil- 
bert Strayhorn (b. 1715, d. 1803). The latter, whose original 
name was Streaghan, was a Scottish immigrant from Pennsyl- 
vania who settled at the “Hawfields” (now in Alamance County) 
in the second quarter of the eighteenth century but soon moved 
to the New Hope section of Orange County, where a large num- 
ber of his descendants now reside. 

The sister to whom the letters are written was Harriett 
Holden Nichols, wife of William Fletcher Strayhorn, elder 
brother of the writer. Wm. F. Strayhorn was a member of the 
General Assembly from Orange in 1856. The children con- 
stantly referred to in the letters were the children of this 
brother. They were: Isaac Richardson Strayhorn, about fifteen 
years old at the date of the letters, who served in the Junior 
Reserve in 1864-65, was an A.B. graduate of the University 
of North Carolina, 1868, a lawyer and solicitor of the 5th Dis- 
trict, a member of the General Assembly, 1883, and a trustee 
of the University from 1883 until his death in 1893; Mary Eliza- 
beth Strayhorn, the late Mrs. John Berry, of Chapel Hill; and 
Thomas Jackson Strayhorn, lawyer (b. Feb. 17, 1862, d. April 
16, 1895). 

Thomas Jackson Strayhorn, the writer of the letters, was 
born Jan. 10, 1831. Upon the outbreak of the Civil War he 
enlisted as a private, April 20, 1861, and was detailed as a clerk 
in the Quarter Master’s Department of General Robert Ransom’s 
Brigade. He was discharged from service under the conscrip- 
tion act, August 18, 1862, and reénlisted in the “Orange Guards,” 
being elected as 2nd lieutenant of the company, Dec. 9, 1862. 
The “Orange Guards” soon became Company G, in the 27th Regi- 
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ment of North Carolina Infantry, and fought through the re- 
mainder of the war in Cooke’s Brigade, Heth’s Division, A. P. 
Hill’s Corps, Army of Northern Virginia. Lieutenant Strayhorn 
participated in the battles of New Bern, Mine Run, Graves’ 
Farm, Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor, Gary’s Farm, Green Church, 
and Reams Station. In the latter battle, August 25, 1864, he re- 
ceived a wound in the shoulder, from which he died in hospital 
at Richmond, September 7. His body was brought from Rich- 
mond by his father and buried at New Hope Church, Orange 
County, where a monument, erected by his niece, Mary Eliza- 
beth Strayhorn (Mrs. John Berry), marks his grave. 

The fifteenth letter of the series was written by Lieutenant 
William G. Nichols, brother of Mrs. Harriett Holden (Nichols) 
Strayhorn, a few weeks before his death from wounds received 
at Gettysburg, July 2, 1863. The last two letters relate to his 
death and the disposal of his body. 

Though few in number, the letters give an intimate picture 
of the life of a soldier in the Confederate service, reflecting now 
the ugly details of war, and now the hope and aspiration for a 
peaceful day crowned with victory for the cause in which the 
struggle and sacrifice were made. 

The letters came into the hands of the editor from Mrs. John 
Berry, who died in Chapel Hill, July 31, 1934, and lies buried 
in the village cemetery. The chief sources of information about 
Lieutenant Strayhorn are: Captain James A. Graham’s sketch 
of the 27th Regiment of Infantry, in Histories of the Several 
Regiments and Battalions from North Carolina in the Great War, 
1861-1865, II, 425-463, Walter Clark, editor, and a manuscript 
booklet by Captain Graham in the Library of the University of 
North Carolina entitled “Copy of Description Book of the 
Orange Guards, called Company G, 27th Regiment of North 
Carolina Infantry, Cooke’s North Carolina Brigade, Heth’s Divi- 
sion, A. P. Hill’s Corps, Army of Northern Virginia, from April 
22, 1862, to the end of the War.” The “Description Book” was 
edited and published by H. M. Wagstaff in The James Sprunt 
Historical Studies, Volume XX, Number 2 (1928), under the 
title “The James A. Graham Papers, 1861-1884.” 
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LETTERS 


I sent $15.00. 


Camp Davis,! July 11th, 1863. 
Dear Sister :— 

I arrived in Camp about an hour ago, having been absent two weeks 
assisting in the erection of a line of entrenchments near Topsail Sound, 
15 miles below here. I have not received your letter which Capt. Hall 
had from you. It was sent to me by one of the men who came to camp 
from the breastworks and returned on yesterday and we were ordered 
back; and I suppose he missed us on the road. We will probably arrive 
this evening. Our Brigade is ordered to Charleston; two regiments 
have left. We will leave as soon as transportation can be furnished. 
Charleston was attacked this morning. I cannot express my feelings 
in regard to affairs at present; the future is gloomy enough. When I 
saw the result of Lee’s invasion of the enemy’s territory I had feelings 
which I cannot describe. I think the Battle of Sharpsburg ought to 
have taught us a lesson. We have no business invading the enemy’s 
country. We can effect but little and we endanger ourselves by it. I 
would write more but I am worn out having walked fifteen miles today, 
part of the way through mud and water. I have gotten no letter from 
Ike. I expect we will have a terrible time at Charleston but I shall 


endeavor to do my duty and trust I am prepared for whatever may 
come. 


[Unsigned, but written by Captain T. J. Strayhorn. | 


Spottsylvania Co. House. 
Tuesday Evening, May 17th. 64 
Dear Sister :-— 

I got to the Reg’t. on Sunday after leaving home. I will not attempt 
to give you a full detail of the battle but only so much as our brigade 
has been engaged in. On Tuesday the 10th, our brigade was engaged 
in driving back the enemy that were attempting to turn our left flank. 
After driving them several miles, we came upon their works and run 
them out of two lines and regaining the road, that they held for a short 
time, for three or four hours that evening, we were under the heaviest 
cannonading I ever saw or expect to see. We charged across an open 
field 34 of a mile wide and carried the works, while 3 batteries were 
playing on us all.the time with grape and canister. Our loss in the 
company was one killed, Frank Wood, and two wounded, James Mitch- 
ell, slight in breast and Ros Richards in arm. We have been engaged 
one day since in a flank movement but no loss in our company. We 
have been lying in our works night and day since last Friday. I am 


1 Camp Davis, named for the Confederate President, was at Wilmington, North Carolina. 
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well and hardy and in command of the Company. Capt. D. is quite 
sick. I have not had an opportunity of looking after Tom yet. I will 
go to see him as soon as I can. In all of the engagements our loss in 
the Company has been 2 killed and 16 wounded. I will write again 
soon. I have escaped so far and am thankful to God for it. 


I am : 
Affectionately your brother, 
zd. @. 


You must excuse this letter as I have nothing to write on, and expect 
to be attacked at any moment. 


Near Mechanicsville. 
Sunday, May 29th, /’64. 
Dear Sister :— 

Your epistle of the 23rd to hand a few moments ago and I was glad 
to hear that all of you were well. It has been 3 weeks today since I 
rejoined the reg’t. and during that time I have gone through a great deal 
of hard service, either marching or lying in line of battle. My health 
has been and is now very good with the exception of the diarrhoea for 
the last few days. I have been reduced in flesh considerably. I am 
still in command of the company. Capt. D. is with us but unfit for 
duty. I hope he will be well in a few days. I am getting very tired of 
this protracted fighting and I believe I express the desire of the army 
for Grant to attack us and fight it out at once and not stay round our 
right wing so much. However, he has made his last move unless he 
takes it into his head to cross to the South side of the James. At 
Spottsylvania we confronted him for 12 or 15 days and he would not 
risk a general engagement at Hanover Junction. We offered him battle 
again but [he] preferred sliding by our right to fighting. Grant would 
have fought us at Spottsylvania, but his troops were so much demoralized 
and disheartened the officers could not work them up to charge our 
works. Our skirmishers heard them repeatedly give the order to for- 
ward but they (the men) would not obey. I have not been able to see 
Tom yet. As soon as Dickson takes command of the Co. I will go and 
look him up. I understand his corps is some two or 3 miles from us. 
I understand Lum’s Reg’t. was left at Kinston. I hope Stephen was 
neither killed or hurt. When you write me again let me know if you 
have heard from any of the boys. I hope Ike will not have to come to 
Virginia. Send my regards to Ike and tell him I am pretty well. I 
would write to him if I had time and paper. My carpet bag is in the 
wagons some 5 or 6 miles in the rear. I am lousy more than half my 
time for want of clean clothes. Will Gattis wants you to say to Jim 
that he is well. I will now give you a list of the killed and wounded in 
the company. Killed May the 5th—R. ©. Davis; wounded T. B. Whit- 
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ted in face seriously; O. F. Hatch in leg severely; J. Miles in shoulder 
severely; W. A. Crabtree, (son of Wesley) in thigh severely; G. M. 
Donnelly in face severely; C. Dunigan in shoulder slight; A. Forrest 
in hand slight; D. E. Paul in hip slight; M. Ray in hand slight; J. 
Smith in arm slight; E. Strayhorn in neck and leg slight; W. Thomp- 
son in face seriously; M. Delaney arm amputated. May 15th battle 
Poe Creek—Killed F. Wood; wounded J. Mitchell in shoulder slight; 
R. Richards in arm and side slight. 

Wenecnem, Your brother, TJS. 
P. S$. 

If you have an opportunity I want you to send me two or three 
pounds of coffee and try and buy me some shirts as I will be compelled 
to lay off my flannel on account of the lice. Perhaps sister would let 
me have enough to make me 2 shirts. 


In line of battle Gaines’ farm 
Wednesday evening, June 8th, 64. 
Dear Sister :-— 

Your letter of the 3rd came to hand Monday night. I was glad to 
hear from you all. I am in hopes brother’s health is or will be better 
soon under the treatment of Dr. Cameron. Nothing of importance has 
transpired since my last except the two armies are getting nearer to 
each other. Last night after dark our division moved to the front line 
(after being held in reserve for several days) to relieve those troops 
recently brought from North Carolina,—Clingman’s brigade among 
them. While we were leaving the front line several Yankee bands along 
the line discoursed some of the sweetest music I ever heard and this 
morning when it was light enough for us to see, we discovered the 
Yankees’ front line immediately in our front only to be 100 yards off 
with several beautiful flags unfurled to the breeze. How long we can 
remain in this position without an engagement, I can’t say. We are 
looking for it at any moment and it may be before the sun goes down a 
bloody battle may have been fought. Our position is a very strong one 
and our boys confident. We are supported by three strong lines in our 
rear. Since I commenced writing, the enemy have fired several shots 
from one of their batteries immediately.in our front. 

I am feeling very unwell to-day, my bowels trouble me a great deal. 
Capt. D., I understand, has gone to the hospital. I would not be at all 
surprised to hear of his death at any time. Lieut. Hanner, (Guilford 
Grays) died of the same disease a few days ago. Lieut. Campbell of 
the same company was shot through the body a few days ago and died 
the next day. My company numbers 26 men now and all of them well 
except a few cases of diarrhoea. Fat Webb is worse off than any of 
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the rest. Lum’s regiment, I understand, is down about Malvern Hill. 
I have not seen or heard anything more from Tom. I will look after 
him when I have a chance. You complain of me not writing often. I 
think I have done very well, considering my opportunities and every- 
thing else. I hope you will attend to having my boots and shirts made 
immediately for I am barefooted in a manner. I would not trouble 
you with my wants if I had any one else I could call on and I am sorry 
to have to confess that I can’t call on you to attend to my little wants 
with that freeness and confidence I once could, for I am satisfied you 
have become tired being troubled with me, such being the case I will 
remember not to trouble you any more than my necessities require me 
to do. Pardon my frankness and if I have unfairly judged you or am 
mistaken I will be happy to know it. 

I haven’t written to Ike yet. You can tell him what I write. Let 
me hear from you often. I will write every few days. I hope and trust 
my life will be spared through this campaign. Kiss Mary and the boy 
for me. My love to all the family. I could write more if I had the 
paper. Goodbye. 

Your affectionate Brother, 
T. J. 8. 


Gains Farm Sunday Evening 


June 12th/64 
Dear Sister :— 


I have been expecting a letter from you for the last few evenings; 
have not heard from you since my last. I have no news of much im- 
portance. The position of the two armies are pretty much the same as 
when I wrote you last, and nothing of any importance except picket 
firing and occasional cannonading having transpired in that time. Our 
brigade after relieving the troops in the front line, remained there three 
days and nights. On Friday night we were relieved and now occupy 
the second line of works where we can breath a little more freely and 
not quite so much exposed to the bullits of the sharpshooters. The 
enemy are massing their troops and throwing up very strong works im- 
mediately in our front, which looks very much like preparations for a 
siege. As they have made no attack our position is a very strong one 
and should the enemy attack us there will be one of the greatest slaugh- 
ters of the war. The first evening we occupied the front line Grant 
sent in a flag of truce to bring his dead which was granted by General 
Lee. Some of their dead were within a few yards of our works and 
were becoming very offensive. Those Yankees were killed by Hoke’s 
Division on last Friday a week ago. The Yankees said one regiment 
alone (the 8th York) lost five hundred men in that engagement. I am 
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quite unwell and have been for some time. I am almost worn out with 
this campaign, since it commenced, which has been nearly 142 months, 
our brigade has been in line of battle every night except three. 

We have twenty-six men in the company now and nearly every one of 
them are sick with diarrhoea. I have not heard anything from Dickson 
since he went to Richmond. He was very sick the morning he left. I 
have not been able to hear anything more from Tom; I don’t know 
where Longstreet’s corps is at; I rather think they are on our right 
near the Chickahominy. I have not been able to hear anything from 
Lum at all; don’t even know where his regiment is at, some say they 
are at Malvern Hill under Beauregard; I have not seen Sam Black- 
wood since we came to Hanover Junction. I suppose he is well. I saw 
a list of the casualties of the regiment and his name was not in it. 
About the same time I saw Bob Cole; he is now Captain of Lum’s old 
Company. I could go and see a good many boys in other commands; 
I would like to see if there was another officer in the company as it is 
I can’t leave to go any where. I hope you will send my boots and 
shirts to me the very first opportunity. I want to get clear of my 
flannel. I am all the time lousy. My feet are on the ground. I could 
get a pair of shoes I suppose by paying 75 or 100 dollars but I would 
rather give a little more and get a good pair of boots. If John Hanner 
has not already started from home he will in a few days. I see all 
prisoners that have been paroled are exchanged up to the 1si of June. 

I will not write any more until the mail comes. I hope to get a 
letter. 

It is now nearly dark and as we can’t have a light to write by, I will 
close; the mail has not come in yet. If there should be anything in 
your letter for me to reply to immediately, I can write to-morrow. The 
army are living better now than at any time in my knowledge since the 
War commenced. We draw rations every two days and get sugar, 
coffee, onions, sometimes 1 lb. meat per day and bread in abundance. 

Everything is very quiet along the lines now except picket firing and 
occasional cannonading which is kept up from daylight until dark. 
Banks Holt came to see me this evening. Bart Mebane was killed last 
week. Ike’s friend Mills is in our regiment. He came here to join our 
company but the Col. would not let him do it as some of the other com- 
panies were not as full as ours. 

It is thought by some of our high officials that a fight will not be 
deferred many days longer, if the enemy should attack us in our works, 
I have no fears for the result. 

My love to all the family and inquiring friends. Kiss Mary and the 
boy. You shall hear from me again in a few days. 

Good-bye. 

Your affectionate Brother, 
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Near Long Pole Bridge 
Chickahominy, June 15th/64. 
Dear Sister :— 

I am very tired after being under arms nearly all day but will write 
you a few lines to inform you and the friends of the men in the com- 
pany of the casualties it sustained today. This morning the enemy 
were reported advancing in force, our cavalry falling back after waiting 
for them to advance. We moved forward in line of battle with some 
few dismounted cavalry as sharpshooters. The sharpshooters of our 
brigade was thrown out with them and suffered severely. Our brigade 
was the only one engaged except of very little force; sometimes our line 
of battle walking over the top of them. 

I am feeling very unwell but have no notion of giving up as long as 
I can go. Capt. D. has not returned to the Co. yet. I haven’t heard 
from him since he left. We managed to get A. Norwood’s body off the 
field and also arrangements to send him to his uncle in Richmond. I 
sent the casualties of the Company to him that he might telegraph at 
the same time he does to Mr. Norwood. 


I have not been able to hear anything more from Tom and Lum. I 
will lose no opportunity in looking after them. 


Casualties in Co. G, 27th N. C. Infy. June 15th/64 near Long Pole 
Bridge, Chickahominy. 

Killed—A Norwood. 

Wounded—Fred P. Clark in arm, slight. 

Wm. Nunn in neck, slight. 

Q. G. Strayhorn, shoulder, severely. 

A. Hedgpeth in arm and abdomen, severely. 

Jas. Hughes in abdomen, severely. 

Thos. Sims in side, mortally, I fear. 

Excuse this hurriedly written note. I hardly know what I have 
written. Good-bye. 

Your affectionate Brother, 
T. J. Strayhorn. 


Near Petersburg, Va. 


Sunday Evening, June 19th, ’64. 
Dear Sister :-— 

Your short epistle of the 13th came to hand last night. I was glad 
to hear from you and to hear that Brother’s health is improving also 
that the rest of the family were well. I am not very well. Can’t get 
rid of the diarrhoea but manage to keep up. I came very near giving 
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up yesterday. We made the hardest day’s march that I have done since 
the war commenced. We left our bivouac 14 miles below Richmond on 
the peninsula at 5 o’clock and arrived within 4 miles of Petersburg 
about 4 o’clock, P. M. where we took the cars. I saw more straggling 
in our division than I ever saw before. The roads were very dusty and 
filled with broken down men for miles. I suffered considerably with 
my feet; boots full of holes, in fact the uppers are torn loose from the 
soles and the sand wore out my socks and the skin off the bottoms of my 
toes, so I hope you will look out for an opportunity to send my boots 
as it is impossible for me to get a pair of shoes from the Government. 
Capt. D. is suffering with diarrheoa and also complained of his wound 
on marches. I understand he is getting better. I can’t write one tenth 
as much as would like to say. But I trust that God may spare my 
life through this campaign that I may return to relatives and friends 
and then I can give you a full detail of the campaign since the 8th 
of May at the time of my rejoining the Reg’t. This is one of the times 
to try men’s souls and I must confess I have been wofully deceived in 
some of the men connected with our Regt. 


I can’t give you any information as to the situation of things around 
Petersburg as no paper came out today and that is the only way I can 
find out what is going on and you by reading them can find out all 
that is going on. The Yankees haven’t got Petersburg and I don’t think 
they ever can take it, but from what I can hear, they are near enough 
to shell and burn the place which I have no doubt they will do, if we 
can’t drive them further off. We have been in no engagement since I 
wrote you last. We succeeded in getting Norwood’s body to Richmond 
to his uncle and I also asked him to telegraph the casualties of the com- 
pany at the time of telegraphing his brother about Alvis. I hope he 
did not fail to do it. I heard yesterday Sims was dead. I fear he was 
mortal)y wounded and also fear Hughes will die. The rest of them, I 
think will get well. I only have fourteen muskets in the company now. 
I hope some of the men that have been to the hospitals for 3 or 4 months 
will be sent back soon. I could write more but will have to close as my 
sheet is filled up. I would like to write to Ike but one half the time 
I can’t get to my paper and the balance of the time marching or attend- 


ing to the duties of the company. My love to the family and friends. 
Kiss the boy and-Mary. Goodbye. 


Your affectionate Brother, 
T. J.S. 
P.S. 
The Scarletts, Gattis, Cooley and Adams are all getting along very 
well, tell their friends if you see them. 
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North Side James River 
June 23rd/’64. 
Dear Sister :-— 

Your letter sent by Walt (I presume) came to hand this morning 
and I understand Mowatt with my boots and shirts is back at the 
wagons which are two miles in our rear. I am certainly glad to get 
them. My feet are in pretty bad fix and my flannel is getting too warm, 
as well as being too good a harbor for the vermin that soldiers are not 
strangers to. I am glad to hear that you and the children are well and 
hope it will not be long until brother is restored to his usual health at 
least. I was quite sick last night and this morning but am feeling a 
good deal better now. I have been suffering with diarrhoea nearly 
ever since I returned to the company and under any other circumstances 
would have been in bed a portion of the time at least. I have no idea 
of giving up as long as I can drag one foot after the other. I have 
heard nothing from Cap’t. D. since my last. I expect he is having a 
hard time. When I wrote you last we were near Petersburg. We are 
now on the North side of the James and about half way between 
Drewry’s Bluff and the deep bottoms, our lines running nearly parallel 
with and some two or three miles from the river. I thought last eve- 
ning while establishing their line we would get into a fight but did not. 
Just before night the enemy opened on us from one of their land bat- 
teries and also from their gun boats which lasted until some time in the 
night, several of the shells from the gun boats burst over our regiment 
but fortunately doing no damage. 

Two of our brigades are over here and the other two were left at 
Petersburg. I am getting tired of running round from point to point; 
would rather be in the front line and centre of the army. I have no 
news of any great importance except army news that you can see in 
the papers. 

I have not seen or heard any thing from Tom and Lum as yet. Long- 
street corps is at Petersburg and I would not be surprised if Lum 
was in the Valley with Ewel’s corps. I saw Sam Blackwood about a 
week ago. He was well and hearty. I don’t think the troops on this 
side of the River will have much fighting to do; merely kept here to 
guard the battery at Chaplin’s Bluff. When you write again let me 
know if Alvis Norwood’s body was sent home from Richmond. 

Without noticing, I wrote the fourth page of this sheet before 3. You 
will read it as it is paged. I have not written to P. yet. I have been 
thinking of doing it for some time. I would write to you oftener than 
I do if I could keep my paper up with me. Write to me often. I am 
always glad to hear from you. I will send my heavy shirts and boot 
legs to Mr. W. Norwood in Richmond; if you see any one coming to 
Richmond, get them to call for them and take them home. I will not 
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finish my letter until Mowatt comes up with my things. My boots 
have come. I like them very much. Mowatt left my shirts at the 
wagons with Sid Strayhorn. I will get one of them in the morning. 
Tell Brother I want him to pay Hays and Faucett my account and 
charge to my account. I will send him some money as soon the Q. 
Master pays us off. 

My love to all the family. Kiss the boy. Write soon and often and 
I will do the same. Dickson is going home, I understand. 

Your affectionate Brother bids you goodbye. 
T. J. 8. 

P. S. I want you to continue sending my letters to Richmond, even if 
we were at Petersburg. I would be more certain of getting them from 


R. 


Two Miles South 


Petersburg July 12th/’64. 
Dear Sister :— 


It has been so long since I have written to or received a letter from 
you I scarcely know how to commence writing. I believe though, the 
last letter I wrote you was dated on the North Side the Appomattox. 
I understand the roads are now clear of raiders and the mails are 
passing occasionally at last, so I have concluded to write you a few lines 
as I have no doubt you are anxious to hear from me, although I am 
fearful it will be some time before you receive them. I have not re- 
ceived a letter from you in three weeks or more and you can scarcely 
imagine how anxious I am to hear from home. 

Pretty soon after writing my last letter our brigade moved back to 
the North side of the James and remained there in the trenches for 10 
or 12 days undisturbed by the enemy except some occasional shells thrown 
from their gun boats. On Sunday, the 3rd day of July we were re- 
lieved by Lane’s brigade and came to the south side of Petersburg and 
have been lying in the trenches all the time except two nights and 
one day to guard the R. R. while some trains were passing with com- 
missary stores. We returned to the trenches this morning. The enemy 
in front of the works of our Division are some 11% or 2 miles off; our 
brigade has been in no engagement since I last wrote you but have been 
under the enemy’s shelling several times. Longstreet’s Corps is some 
where in the lines but I have not been able to see Tom yet. I have sent 
several times but the men I sent could not find the corps. I will go 
and look for him myself if I can get off. Lum is over in Maryland 
and Pennsylvania with Early. I understand Hoke’s old brigade is with 
Early. I understand Green Strayhorn died in Richmond some time last 
week and about the same time Egbert died in Danville. I expect you 
have heard of both of their deaths by this time. 
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Capt. Dickson came to the campany about ten days ago and re- 
mained one night, returned to Richmond next morning with the in- 
tention of going home on furlough. He is looking very badly. I fear 
he will never be able for field service again. I am not well but much 
better than I was several days ago. On the march from the North side 
of the James I had a severe attack of cholera morbus, the evening before 
I ate two very small cucumbers which I attribute it to. The men in 
the company that are... [illegible] are doing very well. Gattis and 
Fat Webb have been complaining for several days. Four of our men 
came in today from the hospitals. I was very glad to see them as the 
company was getting down very low in numbers. Only eleven armed 
men. I hope some more of them will come in soon as I have no doubt 
there are some able enough to do so. The Scarlett and Cooley boys are 
with the Company and are well. For goodness’ sake write soon and 
let me hear from you all. I will write to you again in a few days. Kiss 
the children and tell them I send my love to them. 

My love to all the family and inquiring friends. 

Goodbye. 


Your affectionate Brother, 


P. S. 
Jimmy Graham will get his place on Cooke’s staff. 


Two Miles South 


Petersburg, July 18th, ’64. 
Dear Sister :-— 


I have just finished a few lines to send you by Mr. Webb Measley to 
let you hear from me but containing no news. I will now commence a 
letter to send by Mr. Wilson to-morrow evening, giving you the war 
news and operations of our armies around Petersburg and in Maryland. 

The situation around Petersburg is about the same it was three 
weeks ago, except on our right the enemy have contracted their left 
and fallen back a mile or more. They have not showed themselves on 
the railroad since Hampton whipped Wilson so badly on our left and 
since continual picket firing and occasional cannonading is all that 
has transpired along the lines for the last three weeks. Our men say 
that Grant has gone to digging and trying to undermine them. 

In our front the Yankees are a mile and a half or 2 miles off. I 
have not seen one since we came over here, except a few prisoners. On 
the North side of the James River we have a force that are doing their 
duty. A portion of their artillery went down to the river and attacked 
seven transports laden with Yankees and succeeded in sinking two of 
them. Early is in Maryland and Pennsylvania slashing round consid- 
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erably with about forty thousand troops under his command. We can 
hear nothing from him except through Northern papers that we get al- 
most daily. They say he is causing great excitement in Baltimore and 
Washington as well as collecting an immense amount of plunder. One of 
our own correspondents says he has collected provisions enough to last 
our whole army six months independent of the Confederate States. Lum 
is with Early or you would have heard from him. I have not seen Tom 
or Stephen yet. I would have gone to see Tom on yesterday if I had not 
been sick. I will try and see him and Stephen both in a few days. I 
am getting very tired of this campaign. We are lying here in the 
trenches, in the middle of a large cornfield and the most of us (have) 
nothing to keep the hot sun off except our blankets that we spread on 
forks, and the wood and water we use we have to carry a considerable 
distance. But all this I am willing to submit to, to keep the Yankees 
out of North Carolina. How thankful ought people be whose homes 
have not been desolated by a Yankee for there are thousands even in 
our own state that have no conception of the horrors of war. Let such 
visit Virginia once and then go home and they would even be willing 
to sacrifice their lives rather than the enemy should treat them so. 
Speaking of Holden’s election, I hear but very little said about it in 
the army. I don’t think he will get many votes as his only chances are 
the conscripts. I don’t see how any right-thinking or intelligent man 
can vote for him, for as many as do it are so many invitations for the 
Yankees to commence the war in North Carolina. 

So certain as Holden is elected Gov. (which I have no fears of), so 
certain will the war be transferred from Virginia to N. Carolina and 
then the Holdenites and desserters, I hope will receive their just deserts 
in proportion as all good and true people will have to sacrifice their 
property, their homes & their all. I hope there will not be a vote cast 
for him by any one that has a drop of my blood in him for I honestly 
would vote for Abe Lincoln before I would Holden. Enough about 
Holden. I will finish my letter in the morning or by the time Wil- 
son calls for it. The weather is very dry with us and the corn parching 
up. I don’t think we have had enough rain since the 15th of June to 
wet a pocket-handkerchief. 

I have been over to town once but could not find any of my lady 
friends; all of them have moved to the country. John McIlwaine 
and old Jimmie Kerr are prisoners, captured at the time Yankees made 
the raid on Petersburg. My things that you sent by Walt came through 
safe. I am very. glad you did not send the coffee. I am now and have 
been for the last 3 or 4 weeks having as much as I can use, at the time 
I wrote for it, we were not getting any. 

I would be very glad if you could send me a small box of onions, 
potatoes, & beats with a bottle of vinegar and any other little things 
you might think proper to send. I don’t mean whiskey or brandy. I 
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have not touched a drop of either since I returned to the Company 
except a little given to me by the surgeon as medicine nor do I expect 
to take any in any other way. I would like to have those other things 
very much, if you can send them by any one. You said nothing in 
your last letter about Mitt’s case. What has been done with him? I 
heard some time ago Jo Turner took Bill & Bug home with him. I 
don’t see how he got them off. 

I haven’t seen Sam Blackwood in a long time. He is on the North 
side of the James. I saw Bob Cole a week or so ago, he asked me if I 
had heard from his folks lately. I told him I had not. I have 22 men 
in the Company now. The most of them are well. Sam Scarlett, the 
2 Cooley boys & Dave Thompson are complaining but nothing serious 
the matter I hope. General Cook has appointed Fat Webb temporarily 
Lieut. to assist me. I am very glad he did it. I have had more to do 
than was in my power. Fat is the only one present that could render 
me much assistance in case of a vacancy in the Company. His appoint- 
ment would not be good, but the Company would have the right to elect. 

Tell Miss Rachel if Pat will not have me she may set her cap for me. 
I think we might suit very well, both disappointed. I am changing my 
mind about getting married. I am fearful the war will last so long 
that none of the young ones will be willing to marry as old looking fel- 
low as myself. In the last 244 months I have grown at least 10 years 
older in appearance. 

I am going to write to Jimmy Graham this evening. He says he 
will be back by the middle of next month. He will not come to the 
Company. I hope Capt. D. will be back before his 50 days furlough is 
out. I am now and have been having a hard time. I want you to see 
Murdock without fail and as soon as you can and get him to send me 
a boy and if he can’t send one there is a free boy in Dr. Jno. Allison’s 
neighborhood by the name of Ed. Day, I think I can get. Please send 
to see Murdock and then write to Jno. Allison about Day for me and 
send him by the first one coming to the Reg’t. A boy will cost me 
very little. I can feed him without any cost to me and he can do my 
cooking and washing which will not be any more than I have to pay 
for washing alone. Please do all to get me one as soon as you can. 
Send my socks and the box of vegetables if you have an opportunity. 
Walt, I understand will start the day after the election. Tell sister to 
send me some butter if she has any. Be certain to send me a few beats 
and a little vinegar. I am surprised at old man Dickson giving such a 
bond. The place is not worth much more than that in Confederate. 
How did such a report get in circulation about Bet and myself. Let 
them talk it, I don’t care. I am afraid Pat will think it is so. She 
will be certain to hear it. I think I will write to her soon. I would 
like to see Tom Cain and such fellows driven in service. If the war 
was over I don’t think he would be lame long. I have written up all 
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my paper and will close. Send me a pencil and some envelopes. I 
would like so much to see you all and be at home a short spell at least. 
Does the boy grow fast? How I would like to see him. Kiss the chil- 
dren for me and give my love to all the family and inquiring friends. 
Remember me to the old Col. I will write again soon. Write often. 


I am, Your affectionate Brother, 


Goodbye. a. Oe & 


In the Trenches East of Petersburg, 


Aug’t. 7th/64. 
Dear Sister :-— 


How are you this hot morning? I am anxious to leave this place and 
go to the rear where I can have the benefit of a shade for a few days 
and an opportunity of putting on some clean clothes. I have been 
wearing the clothes I now have on for more than a fortnight. You 
know I must be dirty, wallowing in the trenches. Our wagons with the 
baggage is six or eight miles in the rear and only comes up about once 
in two weeks. I have not slept a single night with my pants off since 
the 5th of last May. So you see a soldier’s life is one beset with trials 
and difficulties. 

I want to write you a long letter but scarcely know how to commence, 
as I have so much to say and don’t know what to say first, for fear I 
will forget something. I will take up your long and interesting letter 
received a day or two ago and answer that first and then give you such 
news as I have that I think will be of any interest to you. 

I am not at all surprised at John Webb’s getting out of the war 
or any of the other swells. They are very patriotic to hear them talk 
and would not be out of the service for anything, but let an opportunity 
present itself for their escape and see how soon they take advantage 
of it. John told me when I was at home he could get a detail but did 
not want it, as he thought it wrong that other men had been in service 
a long time and he was no better than they. Such stuff will do for a 
little while. I would be glad to see Tom Cain, Jim Whitted and John 
Webb and a few others put in the trenches for a short while at least to 
let them see and experience some of the realities of war. I have no idea 
he would be willing to let me have Charles Day. I hope you sent me a 
boy by Walt. I am very much in need of one. If you did not send one, 
see Murdock and do all that you can to get me one. I think the Stroud 
family very fortunate or lucky to get the positions they hold provided 
they don’t drain too near the dregs and give the public too much room 
to speculate. A number of eyes are already turned upon them. 

I heard a few days ago that Capt. Dickson was in Hillsboro and 
would return to the Company soon, but his furlough would not be out 
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until the 26th of this month. I don’t care how soon he comes. I have 
had a hard time of it for the last three months. General Cooke did 
send Dickson back to the hospital. He would march in rear of the 
column and lie about not doing anything instead of going to the in- 
firmary and trying to get well, so he came very near dying. If he had 
gone back at first for a few days I have no doubt he could have been 
with us nearly all the Campaign. I would not be surprised if he tries 
to get a detail or something to take him out of the field, if he does I 
hope he will resign or fix it so as not to hold the Captaincy of the com- 
pany. I don’t want a shade captain but one that risks his life equally 
with mine. 

I am glad to hear that John Hill and Hedgpeth give so favorable 
account of me. I have tried to perform my duty impartially to all. 
I am a little surprised that John Hill got off. He is in perfect health, 
his eyesight fails him at night. I am very anxious to see Walt. He 
will get here in the morning. I can enjoy some vegetables now, if 
ever I did. I hope sister sent me the butter. I hear we are to be relieved 
tomorrow night for a few days; if so, it happens in good time to attend 
to our boxes. 

I have not heard from Tom since I left him on the other side of the 
James; his brigade is still over there and I am fearful that I will have 
some trouble to get his things to him, if he gets them at all. I will do 
all that I can for him to get them. I don’t think myself that Tom 
Mebane is any very great accession to the company, either as to physical 
ability or giving it character. He had told me about the sugar scrape, 
but said the soldiers broke the barrels open and he picked up a few 
pounds and put in his haversack. If I had known anything of it, I 
would not have let him join the company. 

I received a letter from Jimmy Graham a few days ago. He will 
leave home about the 9th instant. I would be glad if Jo Webb was 
able to get back. We need him very much. The captain that has been 
commanding the regiment since Col. Whitfield was wounded, died very 
suddenly a few days ago. His name was Larkins. Did Jo Webb know 
it? 

I have thought for some time that Dickson family did not have much 
use for you or only so far as their interest went. I have heard their 
father’s wit and at the same time those that they were making fun of 
had several times the sense they did. Steve can’t write a sentence of a 
dozen words correctly to save his life. I never saw such spelling as his. 

Vance is beating Holden a great deal worse than I thought for. I 
did not hold an election in the company for county officers because 
there was not three free holders present. If an election had been held, 
Guthrie would have gotten nearly all the votes or at least two to one. I 
don’t much blame Razor to stay on his sticks so long as he sees fit, for 
there are others that I have no doubt could get along without sticks 
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and able to do good service in the Army if they would. The militia 
officers are no account nor haven’t been since the war commenced. They 
could catch lots of deserters if they would. I would be rejoiced to see 
the last one of them put in service. I don’t like Vance anything like 
as much as I did some time ago; for several reasons, viz., two or three 
months ago he came over and occupied Holden’s platform because he 
thought it popular, and the keeping out of service six or eight thousand 
militia officers, when they wer2 so much needed and not worth a cent 
at home. I am not surprised to hear of Geo. Lynche’s getting drunk, 
he does that on all occasions when liquor can be had, at other people’s 
expense. Tom Scarlett has been dealing in whiskey for some time from 
what I can learn. I read your letters over two or three times, and then 
burn or tear them up. There are men not only mean enough, I am sorry 
to say, in the company to read letters if they could get a chance but 
take things that don’t belong to them. 

If I were you, when Mary gets a little larger, I would send her off 
to school and get her out of the reach of Mag. So long as they can 
they will, keep Mag wherever she goes, but it will be a drawback to 
Mary as long as it is kept up. If you go out to see Bet, I have no 
doubt you would enjoy yourself. What has caused you to take up the 
idea that I have given up P. and now heels over head in love with B? 
If there is any such arrangement or understanding, I know nothing of 
it. I like P. as well as ever I did and also have the highest regards for 
our cousin. Of the two, there is no comparison. P. is much superior. 
I expect you will have that boy so saucy you won’t be able to do any- 
thing with him soon. I am glad to hear that he is in such health and 
growing so fast. 

I am very sorry to hear that Ellen has got to cutting up with the 
Parks family. I would like so much to happen at home about the time 
she gets in one of her ways, I tell you, I would cool her off. I wish 
Brother had taken her up and given her a good whipping and sent her 
back. I am going to write to James Parks to give her a good one in 
case she cuts up any more of her shines. She has been showing her- 
self ever since Harriet Joe put it into her head to live to herself. If 
she bothers me much, I will sell her if I can trade for real estate. I 
don’t want money now unless it is gold or silver. 

My paper has nearly given out and I will come to a close. I am 
feeling much better now than I have for some time. I have no news 
of any importance. Everything remains unchanged around Peters- 
burg. Our brigade is still in the front works and about 75 or 100 yards 
to the right of the place blown up by the Yankees. I have no doubt 
they will try it again, but it will be at some other point on the line. 

I am not much frightened about being blown up but would rather be 
a little farther from their lines. In my front our works are about 150 
yards apart. I have not seen Stephen since we came back to Peters- 
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burg. Orders are so strict now it is almost impossible to get from one 
brigade to another. I can’t think of leaving the company for more than 
a few minutes at a time for fear some orders will be received, and I 
away. 

If my life should be spared and I once more get home I can have a 
great deal to talk about that will be interesting as well as surprising to 
you that I don’t like to write. If a man wants to find out a fellow man 
let them go through a campaign like this one and I will venture to 
say his wants will be entirely satisfied. 

I have been surprised at discoveries I have made. The most of the 
boys in the company are well, some of them complaining a little, noth- 
ing serious the matter. I would like if you could have me one of those 
caps like Hamilton’s, made. My hat is wearing out. How much I 
would like to be at home until this hot weather is over. I think it is 
the hottest I ever felt. 

.I think I will write to P. soon. I reckon she thinks I am not so 
much in earnest as she once thought me. What do you think of my 
getting married this winter. [?] If I keep putting it off I will get so 
old I will not care anything about it. If I had a home for her, I would 
give the matter some more serious thought. My love to all the family 
and inquiring friends, particularly the old Colonel. My letter will not 
go off till morning and I will close my letter then. 

Monday Morning. All quiet along the lines. Weather as hot as 
usual, Two Divisions of Longstreet’s Corps, (Field and Kersham’s) 
left for the Valley so you see Tom will not get his things. I am sorry 
for it. 


Good-bye. : 
Your affectionate Brother, 


zr. J. &. 
P. S. 
Walt came last night, I have not received the box yet. 


(Aug. 9, 1864?) 
Tuesday Morning. 


We are now having a beautiful rain, the clouds look as if it might 
rain a week. I am feeling much better this morning than I have for 
the last weeks. The fever has all disappeared and I have a very good 
appetite and I hope with prudence to be well again in a few days. 

I have at last made up my mind to give up tobacco entirely. I know 
it is and has been very injurious to me. On yesterday I received from 
Dick Jones his circular and tickets. I don’t think I will trouble my- 
self about any one’s election. I intend to vote for Vance and I think 
that will be the only vote I will cast. I am very sorry as well as sur- 
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prised to hear of Egbert Strayhorn’s sudden death. It must be a heavy 
blow upon his mother to have two sons taken off so near the same 
date. 

When I bid Green good-bye the day he was wounded I was fearful he 
would not get well. His wound was not dangerous if he had been in 
good health. During this Campaign, the Company has lost four or 
five of its very best members. I am anxiously looking for some of 
the sick and slightly wounded to return. Some that were sent off sick 
when in winter quarters are still off and from what I can learn of 
them, there is nothing the matter’ with them. 

I wish I could be at home to enjoy the nice fruit and vegetables you 
are having. No one can appreciate such things until they are forced 
to live on meat and bread alone. I would like to see the boy so much 
and also the rest of you. I hope that brother’s health will improve soon. 
My love to all the family and inquiring friends. I had so much to 
write about I expect I have forgotten to put in some of it. I will write 
again soon. Good-bye. 

Your affectionate Brother, 
T. J. 8S. 


P. S. Send the box if you can and also two pair of soft cotton socks. 


Near Petersburg 


Aug’t. 11th, /’64. 

Dear Sister :— 

Your letter sent by Ros Richards and the one of the 5th are to hand, 
I am very sorry to hear that Ike is sick. I fear if he has a spell of 
fever it will go pretty hard with him. I hope he is not so sick but 
what he can be brought home without risk. I want you to write to me 
often and let me know how he is getting on. I was scared about my 
barrel. When the boxes came out to the Company, mine was missing 
and none of the boys had seen it. I gave it up for lost. Late in the 
evening I received a note from Kirkland’s Brigade saying there was a 
barrel in their lot of boxes for me sent through mistake. I went after 
it immediately and found one of the heads worked out but as luck would 
have it, everything was safe. I am very sorry to tell you that Tom 
Nichols had gone to the Valley and consequently did not get his things. 
I saw Stephen the same evening and gave him a bottle of vinegar and 
molasses and also as many of the beets, potatoes, onions and apples 
as he wanted. I kept the wine. I am very sorry Tom could not get it. 
I am more than obliged to you for sending me those things. You 
have no idea how much I enjoy them. I had apple dumpling for dinner 
two days. My sugar has given out now and I can’t make any 
more. All of the boys in the Company received boxes nearly. I noticed 
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one that was pretty nice. Adams’ nice bacon, flour and lots of other 
things that were nice. How do some people manage to get along so 
well? It is a mystery to me. If this war was to last 20 years longer, 
some people would not feel the effects of it in a pecuniary sense. Emme- 
line must have thought you intended sending a very small box. I will 
keep Tom’s handkerchief and give it to him when I see him. I am 
truly glad Dick Jones beat Guthrie. What will Geo. Laws do now 
to keep Tom out of the army? I expect he will make him Deputy 
County Court Clerk. Latta resigned his majorship in the army and 
went down about Wilmington and joined as a private in heavy ar- 
tillery, so say the men of his old company. I received my paper, pencil, 
envelopes, pepper box and socks all safe. The pepper box is just the 
thing. 

I want you to do all that you can to get me a boy. I want one very 
much. You can send him by any one coming to Petersburg. I don’t 
blame the Col. for not sending the whiskey at that price. I will deliver 
your message to Tom when I see him. I am feeling well this morning 
after getting a load of dirt off my clothes and person. Our brigade 
was relieved by Kirkland’s from the front lines Tuesday night. I 
hope we will not have to go into those trenches any more; they are 
so dirty and hot you can get no air at all scarcely. I don’t think you 
ought to complain about my writing. I write 2 and 3 times a week 
and long letters generally. I am getting a little anxious to see Dickson 
getting back. I am nearly worn out. Jimmy Graham has had his 
furlough extended to the 10th of Sept. Webb and Graham enjoy their 
wounds. I am glad to hear that some of those fellows have to go to 
camp. Jim Turrentine for instance. I am sorry they took off Bob 
Faucett. The mail will go in a few minutes and I must close. I will 
write a long letter in a few days. No news of any importance. Every- 
thing quiet along the line. The most of the boys are well. Sam Scarlett 
is not very well. My love to all the family and inquiring friends. Kiss 
the boy and tell him not to be saucy. 

Good-bye. 

Your affectionate Brother, 


PSs. T. J. S. 


Do all you can to get me the boy and as soon as you can. 


Near Petersburg, 
Augt. 16th, 64. 
Dear Sister :— 
I have not received a letter from home in a week and am very uneasy, 


as you have been pretty punctual in writing of late and I hardly ever 
failing to get at least one a week, I fear Ike is sick and you are uneasy 
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about him and can’t take time to write. Write to me if it is only two 
lines. You don’t know how anxious I am to hear from you. Do write. 


I am not very well but still keep up. I am getting very anxious to 
see Capt. Dickson. When he comes, I think I will go back to the Divi- 
sion infirmary and remain a few days and try and recruit a little. No 
news of any importance; everything remains pretty much the same 
around Petersburg. On yesterday we had a splendid rain, the first we 
have had to do any good since May. Our brigade has been out of the 
trenches for a week resting and cleaning up a little. We will go in 
again tonight. I dread it, anything else but lying in those dirty 
ditches, 

My vegetables are holding out very well. I have enjoyed them very 
much indeed. I went over to the market a few mornings ago. Every- 
thing seems to be plentiful but pretty high. Watermelons from eight 
to seventeen dollars. I have helped to eat two very nice ones this year; 
one came from near Chapel Hill and the other was bought in Peters- 
burg. I have not seen or heard anything from Tom or Stephen since 
I last wrote. I have no doubt but Tom is with Early, Stephen is still 
on the lines near the river. 

I want you to do all you can to send me that boy. I am very anxious 
to get one. I have to pay $1.00 for each piece I have washed and a 
hard matter to get it done at that. I am feeling badly and will not 
write much more now and will write a long letter in a few days. 

The boys in the Company are generally well. Several of them com- 
plaining but nothing serious. My love to all the family; kiss the boy. 
My regards to the old Col. Do write and let me know how Ike is. I 
fear he is quite sick and that is the cause of your not writing. 


Goodbye. 
Your affectionate Brother, 


Near Petersburg 


Augt. 22nd/64 
Dear Sister :-— 


I have been obliged to defer writing to you several days on account of 
active operations of the army in which our brigade has been engaged 
for the last day. or so. On last Friday a position of our army moved 
down on the southern railroad some three or four miles from Peters- 
burg and came across the Yankee 9th army corps engaged in tearing up 
the road. Our men drove them a mile or so and captured several thou- 
sand prisoners among them, one Brigadier General. The troops of ours 
that were engaged on the railroad on Friday came back within our 
fortifications and on Saturday night relieved Cooke’s, Kirkland’s and 
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other brigades to go down on the road that they had left. Sunday morn- 
ing just at daylight our regiment took up the line of march and at 7 
o’clock we were close upon the Yankees and were halted and formed in 
line of battle. After the elapse of an hour or so the brigade was ordered 
forward and some came upon the enemy’s works, which the most of 
them had left very hurriedly and in bad order, leaving their tent flies, 
blankets, meat and even their cooked breakfast for our men, with some 
three hundred prisoners. Ransom’s brigade was on our right and a 
little in advance and after carrying the first line of the enemy’s works 
advanced to within two or three hundred yards of the second line and 
the Yankees poured such a hot and terrific fire of grape and canister 
into them they were compelled to retire which they did in no very good 
order. Our brigade suffered more, I expect from the grape and can- 
ister than Ransom’s, it passing over their heads and striking in a posi- 
tion of our line which then had been thrown in their rear. Our brigade 
learning that Ransom’s had been ordered to fall back to the first line of 
the enemy’s works and form, also fell back to the same line which was 
only a few feet in our rear, while crossing over the works, I lost just 
one half of the men I carried into action. The casualties I will give 
you on a separate piece of paper. I hope I may never be called on to 
go through just such another firing ordeal while I live. Just at the 
time I was on the top of the works, right and left front and rear were 
lying the dead and dying, which had been stricken down at the twink- 
ling of an eye and only a few moments before were the very pictures of 
health. Our regiment lost some 25 or thirty killed and wounded, out 
of that number my company lost five; I only took in ten guns, two of 
my men were on the skirmish line, one on the Color guard and the rest 
sick and excused from duty by the doctor, all together present now 
only number 15 or 16. 

Capt. Dickson returned on last Wednesday. He came down to the 
trenches Thursday evening and staid an hour or so and then went back 
to our baggage wagons which are some five or six miles in the rear, to 
enter the papers and forward those that had been accumulating on our 
hands during the whole of the Campaign and also to finish up some 
unfinished pay rolls that I did not have time to finish. He returned 
to the company this morning and consequently was not in the fight on 
yesterday. I hope I will not have to go into another fight as long as I 
live, for the more I go into the more I dread them. 

I received your letter of the 14th a few days ago and was more than 
glad to know that Ike was improving so rapidly. I would have been 
glad if he could have got home for the balance of the summer for this 
August sun in the sand I know must be almost unbearable and but for 
the sea breeze no human being could stand it. I forgot to say at the 
close of the fight, on Sunday the Yankees were still in possession of the 
railroad and I fear it will be some time and at a considerable cost of 
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life before we get them away from it. I hope I will not have to go 
down there any more. We came inside the fortifications last night 
about midnight. If you see any of Gov. Graham’s folks tell them 
Robert is safe and well. I saw him after the charge yesterday. I have 
not seen Stephen since the evening. I gave him the vegetables. I 
expect he is well. I have not heard of Clingman’s brigade doing any 
fighting since that time unless they were down on the railroad last 
week. I have been feeling better for the last two days than I have felt 
in the last three or four months. My vegetables are not all gone yet. 
I have a few beets and about one peck of potatoes yet. I will write to 
sister and Emmeline some time scon and thank them for their dona- 
tions. As I don’t like to write and may forget it, I will thank them 
through you, which will answer every purpose, as you can tell them 
at the same time I am pretty well. I am more than anxious to hear 
something from my negro. It does really seem that one could be had 
without very little trouble if some one would make an effort to get one 
for me. I can save money by having one. I have to pay one dollar a 
piece to have washing done. Do see some one and get me a boy and 
send him by the first one passing. There are a number of free boys 
in Dr. Allison’s neighborhood. I should think Murdoch could get me 
one. Do all you can to get me one and send him as soon as you can. 

All of the boys are well except three or four who are not dangerously 
sick, but unable to do duty. Fat Webb is not on duty, Strain is not on 
duty, D. Thompson is not on duty, C. Cooley is not on duty, Sam 
Scarlett and W. Crabtree and W. Boggs are at the hospital. Sam is 
at the field hospital, the other two are at Winder hospital, Richmond. 
Forcis is not on duty on account of his wound in hand which has not 
healed up. 

All of the rest of the boys are well. I will close as I have written 
everything I know or can think of at this time. My love to all the 
family and inquiring friends,—the old Col in particular. Tell the 
boy I am well and kiss him for me. Write soon and give me all the 
news. I am always anxious to hear from home. Good-bye. 

Your affectionate Brother, 
PS. T. J. Strayhorn. 


We have since taken the railroad. 


Gettysburg, Pa. 
July 24, 1863. 
Mrs. H. H. Strayhorn. 
My dear Sister :— 
I am lying here severely wounded. I received my wound in the 2nd 
day’s fight at Gettysburg. Was wounded in my left leg, below and 
through the knee. This is the 22nd day and my wounds do not seem to 
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heal fast. I feel that my race is about run. I am happy to say that 
I do not fear death, I have been endeavoring to “make my peace with 
God.” Today I was baptized by Rev. Mr. Price, a member of the 
“U. S. Christian Commission.” My grave, I suppose will be near a 
barn or house of Mrs. Weibles, 2 miles from Gettysburg. O that we 
may meet in heaven. 

Your brother, 


Wm. L. Nichols. 
Maryland Battalion Infantry. 


Williamsboro, N. C. 


October 14, 1863. 
Mrs. Harriet H. Strayhorn, 


My dear Madam :— 

It has become my duty to give you information of the death of your 
brother Lieut. W. L. Nichols, in Hospital near Gettysburg, Pa. about 
the middle of August last. He was wounded in his right leg, below the 
knee, erysipelas setting in, the wound proved fatal. 

He was well attended by Dr. Whitehead, a Confederate Surgeon, and 
all was done for him which could be done under the circumstances. 
This information was gotten by me from a letter written to you by, 
I believe, a Dr. Reeves of St. Mary’s Co. Maryland, which letter I 
would have brought with me but for danger of having it taken from 
me. I hastily therefore took note of contents and send as above. In 
the letter was your brother’s ring which in his last moments, he desired 
to be sent to you. This, I retain, subject to your order for I fear it 
might be lost if enclosed in this letter. If I can get an opportunity to 
send by safe hands I will do so, and as soon as I can, I will take good 
care of it and send only by safe hands, unless you wish it to be sent by 
mail, 

I am, 
Yours respectfully, 
Joseph W. Murphy, 
Chapl. 32nd, N. C. I. 


Gettysburg, Pa. 
Dec. 7, 1868. 
Maj. Thos. H. Hays, 
Dear Sir :-— 
Sergeant Wm. L. Nichols is buried in the General Hospital grave 
yard in Grave, No. 14, in the first row. His grave is marked. 
The remains cannot be removed to the Soldiers’ National Cemetery. 


(This is signed by David Wells, President Soldiers’ Nat. Cemetery.) 

















THE FIRST CONSTITUTION OF 
ST. JOHN’S CHURCH! 


Edited by Joun Baxter Moose 


Some time ago a search for the oldest records of St. John’s 
Church, in an effort to trace some family histories, brought this 
old constitution to light. The original copy of the document, in 
German script and in a fair state of preservation, is now de- 
posited in a vault in the Concord National Bank, Concord, N. C. 
It is signed by its compiler, the Reverend Adolph Nussmann,? the 
first regular Lutheran pastor to serve this and other Lutheran 
congregations in this part of North Carolina. It is also signed 
by seven deacons. All the signatories promise to render faithful 
service and to obey the Church order. A similar obligation sub- 
scribed to by the schoolmaster is not complete, since a page has 
been cut out of the record. 

This constitution was formulated and adopted for the govern- 
ment of St. John’s congregation a short time after the close of 
the Revolutionary War. In the document the congregation is 
described as “this Evangelical congregation” and “the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran congregation at the German Buffalo Creek, Meck- 
lenburg County in North Carolina.” In the earliest minutes of 
the North Carolina Synod it is listed as “Dutch Buffalo Creek 
Church.” The constitution was compiled in German by Pastor 
Nussmann from the “Church Order of our Evangelical Brethren 
in Smirna and that in use in England and Holland.” It is not 
known where “Smirna” was located. The liturgy was adopted 
from that of the German Lutheran Court Chapel of St. James, 
London, and the Marburg hymn-book was introduced. 

Pastor Nussmann served in St. John’s from 1774 to 1794. He 
had arrived in North Carolina in 1773 and for a year or more 
served Organ (Zion) Lutheran Church in Rowan County and 
also the Lutherans in Salisbury. From the Lutherans’ arrival in 
this section, about 1740, until Pastor Nussmann came, lay read- 
ers cared for their religious interests except as they were served 





1 This is a Lutheran church situated near Concord, Cabarrus County, North Carolina. 
2 The umlaut is omitted from the word, Nussmann, by the editor of this article, because 
it was not used by Adolph Nussmann in the manuscript copy of the constitution. 
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by German Reformed pastors. Desiring a pastor of their own 
faith, Organ and St. John’s sent two laymen to Europe to secure 
a pastor and a school teacher, or pastors and school teachers. 
The result was the coming of Pastor Nussmann and a school 
teacher, John Gottfried Arend (Arndt), who was ordained to 
the ministry in 1775. 

The lengthy detail of this constitution would not appeal to 
churches today. But it shows the serious effort put forth by 
Pastor Nussmann to provide the ministrations of the church 
and religious education for all. It is strict in doctrine and 
discipline for pastor, teacher, and people. It provides plans for 
securing future pastors and teachers and for their support. It 
is particularly interesting to note how it sought to provide for 
orphan children and persons in need, and for religious education, 
and, moreover, how the officers of the congregation are made re- 
sponsible for these matters. 

A few additional pages from the old church record, although 
badly mutilated, indicate the manner in which efforts were made 
to carry on and record the work of the Church. 

Interest in this old constitution and the early records of St. 
John’s Church was aroused recently due to the fact that on No- 
vember 10, 1935, a monument to Pastor Nussmann was unveiled 
on the Church grounds, with services appropriate to the occa- 
sion. At the same time the congregation celebrated its one hun- 
dred and ninetieth anniversary. That Pastor Nussmann 
wrought well and laid a good foundation is indicated by the fact 
that St. John’s congregation has been and still is a self-support- 
ing country church, actively interested in all the work of Lu- 
therans at large. 

For the translation of this document from the German script 
I am indebted to the late Professor A. G. Voigt, of Columbia, S. C. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


Inasmuch as the merciful God out of special grace rescued our fathers 
from the darkness of the papacy and through the faithful service of 
the blessed Doctor Luther led them to the salutary knowledge of Jesus 
Christ and His sufficient merit; and moreover our parents have amid a 
thousand difficulties transmitted to us their children this holy religion 
and have had us instructed in it faithfully and uprightly according to 
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the pure and uncorrupted Word of God; therefore we acknowledge 
this blessing of our kind Father in heaven with due thanks and con- 
sider ourselves obligated to transmit this uncorrupted Evangelical re- 
ligion also to our children and children’s children, which then will be 
the best inheritance they can desire and ask of us their fathers. We 
regard ourselves all the more obligated for this reason, because God 
permits us to live in a land, in which Evangelical worship may be 
practised freely and without hindrance. 

In order then that all and each may know in what they should abide 
and we may give a public testimony of the hope that is in us, and 
also that our brethren and fellowbelievers, both here and in Europe 
may be assured that we also in this newly arising church purpose by 
God’s grace to abide earnestly and zealously by the once attained 
Evangelical truth and proper church discipline, we, as soon as the war, 
which for seven years divided minds so much [the War of the American 
Revolution], ceased and quiet and peace were restored in our country, 
took before us the Church Order of our Evangelical brethren in Smirna 
and that in use in England and Holland, noted carefully the condition 
of the country and other circumstances, and intentionally omitted noth- 
ing which has been found useful and practicable in our circumstances. 

Our object in this Church Order is none other than the glory of God 
and the true welfare of our dear congregation. 

The Lord, the Helper, who can do superabundantly above all that we 
pray and understand, be our help, our strong defence against the king- 
dom of darkness. May he destroy error, superstition and wickedness, 
and cause the kingdom of His Son to prosper in these wilds also to 
the glory of His name. Amen. 


Or tHE Pastor 


1. As this Evangelical congregation, if it conducts itself well, will re- 
main in a constant connection with the honorable Consistory in Hann- 
over and the University of Goettingen, there cannot easily be a lack in 
the future of learned and pious ministers. It only needs to resolve that 
it will have nothing to do with the vagrant preachers in this land, who 
are either unlearned intruders or educated men deposed in Germany. 
When a vacancy occurs, it should look to the Consistory in Hannover 
or the University of Goettingen. But if war or some other confusion 
in the country should hinder correspondence thither, then those who 
are connected with the honorable Coetus [Ministerium] in Pennsyl- 
vania are to be preferred to all others. 

2. The pastor shall in the first place be and remain a pious Christian 
man, and exert himself most zealously to be a means for others to be- 
come Christians. He shall in the presence of his congregation and 
also of all other religious parties lead a blameless life, and avoid every- 
thing that might make his office or his person contemptible. He shall 
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moreover accept with heart and mouth the Symbolical Books of our 
Evangelical Church; also preach the doctrines contained in them, as he 
shall answer for this on the last day before the righteous Judge, our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

3. His special duties are these: 

1) Not only to conduct the worship as prescribed hereafter with 
proper devotion, but also to build up the kingdom of God in the hearts 
of men. 

2) To make the administration of the sacraments salutary for every- 
body. 

3) To visit sick members properly when he is asked to do so. Never- 
theless the members of the congregation are herewith admonished to 
send for the pastor in time and not to wait until the sick have lost con- 
sciousness, and also not to make the pastor ride in these wilds at night 
without necessity. 

4) To arrange the burial of the members of the congregation in an 
edifying manner for the good of the living. 

5) To care for the education and instruction of the children and 
the catechumens, and therefore, with the Church Council, the parents 
and guardians, to adopt such measures as may promote the salvation of 
the young. 

6) That he keep the account books and other matters belonging to 
the congregation under his supervision. 

7) That he exchange letters with our brethren of the faith in Eu- 
rope, as soon as the desired peace permits, render accurate reports of 
all the circumstances of the congregations here, and according to the 
demand of the circumstances seek their council, help and assistance. 

8) That he take counsel at the right time with the deacons of the 
church concerning the common good and the promotion of virtue and 
piety. 

9) That he exercise most careful watchfulness over all the affairs of 
the church and the observance of this Church and School Order, with- 
out fear of man and partiality, and finally follow the apostolical in- 
junction: “Take heed unto thyself and unto the doctrine; continue in 
them; for in doing this thou shalt both save thyself and them that 
hear thee.” 

4. In case the pastor should fall into such aberrations as are opposed 
either to his office or Christianity or should not attend to his office as 
is becoming, it is then the duty of the deacons of the church to make 
representation with modesty in regard to this, and it is his duty to 
heed such representation and to reform. If, however, he should never- 
theless continue to cause offence, the matter shall come to the Church 
Council, and if still no change ensues, complaint shall be made to the 
contributing congregation, which shall then proceed with him as it 
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shall find to be right, and if he does not sincerely repent of his sins and 
pledge earnest reformation, depose him from his office and duties. 

5. A written statement shall be prepared, in which the congregation 
calls the pastor, » *-rs the office, specifies its requirements of him, and 
promises for his support a fixed annual remuneration. This statement 
shall be subscribed by the deacons of the church, and thereby it is de- 
clared that the pastor has been called in due form. 

6. But since we have as yet no capital or permanent funds and the 
entire remuneration depends solely upon the voluntary beneficence of 
the congregation, we here remind the members of the congregation of 
what pertains to the support of the pastor in the words of the apostle 
Paul, I Thess. 5:12-13:—“We beseech you, brethren, to know them 
which labor among you and are over you in the Lord, and admonish 
you, and to esteem them very highly in love for their work’s sake, 
and be at peace among yourselves.” I Cor. 9:14:—“Even so hath the 
Lord ordained that they which preach the gospel should live of the 
gospel.” Gal. 6:6:—“Let him that is taught in the word communicate 
unto him that teacheth in all good things.” 


Or THE ScHOOL 


7. The care for the instruction of the young is one of the essential 
duties of an Evangelical congregation. That we have such ignorant 
and corrupt congregations comes primarily from the corrupt state of 
the schools. Whoever therefore thinks of establishing a congregation 
for Christ must begin with the children. The blessing of an improved 
school system will soon manifest itself, for the parents learn with the 
children; and on the other hand from a corrupt school system nothing 
else can come but a general corruption among young and old, as we 
alas! behold with our own eyes, since everybody confesses that after 
the death of the old people from Germany the whole Evangelical re- 
ligion must go to ruin. Therefore we resolve in the fear of God: 

1) That our special care shall be directed to the improvement of 
the school system, and that we will shrink from no labor and expense 
to raise our children out of corrupt ignorance. And since 

2) Very much depends upon the person of the schoolmaster; the 
appointment and deposition of the school teacher shall be arranged by 
the entire Church Council, so that it is not allowed to every inexperi- 
enced person to introduce into the congregation drunken, dissolute, 
quarrelsome, ignorant school teachers, but it shall all be managed under 
the direction of the pastors, so that only those whom they recognize as 
competent shall be designated to keep school at the place where the need 
of the congregation requires it. 

3) The person who shall be employed to conduct school must be 
brought before the Church Council and examined, and have testi- 
monials of his competency and good character. 
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4) At each church a school shall be conducted always, in winter and 
summer, the schoolmaster of which is able to read, write, reckon, and 
lead the singing in the church. 

5) The instruction of the young in Christianity must by no means 
be left to the discretion of the schoolmaster, but the pastor prescribes 
to the schoolmaster from week to week what he shall take up in it 
each time and in what order he shall do it. 

6) After the school has continued a year, the young shall be divided 
into three classes. Each class has assignments which it must know, 
and will not be advanced to a higher without the previous knowledge 
of the pastor or his approval. 

7) All parents shall obligate themselves by promise to send their 
children regularly to school. The Church Council, however, will keep 
a list of the young and carefully note which children are absent, where- 
by the age of the children and the monthly school list shall be con- 
sulted. 

8) Besides this reading ‘schools shall be conducted in the congrega- 
tions during the winter from the first of October till the first of March, 
which shall be frequently visited by the pastor and prepared for the 
catechisations on Sundays, which shall be so arranged that the entire 
Catechism may be gone through twice a year in the church, and that 
in all the schools of the congregation and in all catechisations the same 
Catechism be used. 

9) Since also the schoolmaster cannot fulfill his office with joy and 
must resort to all sorts of ways to earn money, and competent school- 
masters never will be obtained unless they are assured of their sup- 
port, the congregation shall see to it that it purchases and owns a 
piece of land not far from the church and clears and cultivates about 
twelve acres of land for the schoolmaster by the members of the con- 
gregation in turn and at the right time, together with a good piece of 
pasture; and in addition it shall promise an annual salary and then 
send to him through the whole year as many children as it wishes, and 
shall use the school fees received for such improvements of the school 
property as the pastor and the Church Council shall deem necessary or 
useful. 

10) All this which the congregation promises to the schoolmaster 
shall be summed up in a writing, in which also the schoolmaster 
promises fidelity and diligence in his office, obedience to the pastor, 
the Church Council and this Church Order, subscribed by both parties 
and preserved by the pastor in the archives of the congregation. 


Or Divine Services anp CaTECHIZATIONS, 
Tuer Time anp InteRNAL ARRANGEMENT. 


8. The doctrine which is the foundation of our Evangelical Church 
shall be set forth according to the true and pure Word of God, and not 
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contradict the Symbolical Books derived from it; the controversial 
points must be explained with modesty and vices reproved without 
naming or describing persons with gentle earnestness; and because we 
are surrounded on all sides by all sorts of sects and even among us 
there are many who have been brought up in erroneous opinions and 
even without knowing it have much of their errors about them, the 
good people shall be built up and firmly grounded through correct and 
diligent instruction and a constant inculeation of the salutary doctrine 
in order that they may on all occasions be able to give a reason of the 
hope which is in them. 

9. The Service shall be conducted as has been done heretofore, yet so 
that first a selection from the Bible shall be read by the schoolmaster, 
then the hymn, “Lord Jesus Christ, be present now,” a prayer adapted 
to the other parts, and reading of the Epistle, then the principal hymn, 
and thereupon the sermon, after which, when two or three stanzas have 
been sung, the instruction in the Catechism follows, a prayer is read, 
and the benediction is pronounced and a stanza is sung in closing. 

Add. According to the Order as stated more definitely in the Ap- 
pendix. 

10. The hour of the service has hitherto been at 10 o’clock for the 
benefit of those who live far away. But if the congregation should ever 
resolve upon an afternoon service, the morning service would then be- 
gin somewhat earlier, and the instruction in the Catechism and the 
review of the sermon would take place at 3 o’clock in the afternoon in 
summer and at 2 o’clock in winter. ; 

11. The Liturgy which has been hitherto used as a basis is that printed 
for the German Lutheran Court Chapel at St. James in London, against 
which nobody has as yet made any objection. But if our German 
brethren in Europe were to arrange it a little according to our circum- 
stances, this also would surely be gratefully recognized. The Marburg 
Hymn Book, which has been reprinted in Germantown and Phila- 
delphia, shall likewise be used at the public services until others can 
be introduced. 

12. The administration of the sacraments, these holy institutions of 
Jesus, shall with the assistance of His grace take place among us with 
becoming reverence. 

1) Holy baptism shall, unless special circumstances prevent, take 
place on Sundays and holy days after the service in public assembly. 
Non-Protestants, those who have not yet been to the holy Communion, 
those who do not affiliate either with the Lutheran or Reformed con- 
gregation, and those excluded on account of vices, shall not be received 
as sponsors. And because in this wild country most sponsors keep 


1 This note is in different ink. At the close of the Order in apparently the same ink is 
the more precise Order of Service and »ther matter including the signature of Adolph 
Nussmann, pastor.—Translator. 
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their word badly, in every instance one of the Church Council and in 
its name shall represent the place of a sponsor. The parents of the 
child must announce themselves before church, in order that arrange- 
ments may be made accordingly and after the baptism shall have the 
names of the child, the parents, the time of birth and the sponsors 
inscribed in the Church Record. 

2) No one of the natives shall be admitted to the holy Communion 
unless he is a member of the congregation, for all who wish to bear 
the name of Evangelical Christians in truth must hold to this Church 
Order. Whoever is not confirmed or is excommunicated shall be ex- 
cluded from it. Foreign newcomers or persons who reside over twelve 
miles away shall be admitted, if they credibly affirm that they have al- 
ready participated in the holy Communion elsewhere or will have them- 
selves confirmed here, and furthermore no hindrance exists. Under 
existing circumstances it shall be celebrated four times in the year. 
Four weeks in advance this shall be publicly announced from the pulpit, 
and published by written notice at Coldwater, Buffalo Creek and Rocky 
River. Eleven days in advance a day of repentance and prayer shall 
be observed for preparation, at which time the names shall be made 
known to the pastor; on the day preceding in the afternoon at one 
o’clock shall be the special preparation. 

13. In reference to Confirmation this arrangement shall be made: The 
incumbent pastors shall see to it that not only children within this con- 
gregation, but all who desire the holy Communion for the first time, are 
instructed in doctrines of faith as well as of life, the children from 
November to Easter and the others as circumstances permit. The chil- 
dren of the congregation must give account and answer concerning their 
faith on the preceding day publicly in the church, but the strangers in 
the presence of the Church Council, and then if they are approved 
they shall be received as members of the congregation after the sermon 
on Communion day in the manner prescribed in the liturgy. In this 
connection it is to be observed that before the Confirmation takes place, 
those to be confirmed, whether male or female, shall have read this 
Chureh and School Order and signified their submission to it by their 
subscription. 

14. Every year on the first Sunday in Advent there shall be publicly 
read the children baptized during the preceding year, the names of the 
deceased members of the congregation, the newcomers, the church funds 
on hand, and the names of the benefactors who have donated more 
than three pounds, out of love to the congregation. 


Or tHe Cuurcny MEMBERS 


15. The members of this congregation regard themselves as a spiritual 
body, which is joined together in their Head, Jesus Christ, by the 
bond of the Gospel and the holy Sacraments. Considered as such, 
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they are not bound to civil arrangements, but as free and independent 
persons they resolve by majurity of votes voluntarily upon such laws, 
as are grounded in the Word of God and indicate an agreement with 
their brethren in the faith in Europe, and after they have so resolved 
they diligently conform thereto. 

16. Since many in this free country claim to be Evangelical in whom 
nothing evangelical except the name is found, we here declare publicly 
that we will regard as our brethren in the faith only those who attend 
the public divine service, as far as the distance of the places permits, 
direct their children to school and instruction in the Catechism, live 
in no public vices, and by subscription of their names obligate them- 
selves to the observance of this Church Order as far as possible. But 
foreign newcomers, who have net yet been members of a congregation 
in other places and natives of age must first be confirmed and then sub- 
scribe the Church Order. 

17. The advantages of such a Church fellowship are the following: 

The members of the congregation have the right to ask the public in- 
tercessions of the congregation in their spiritual and bodily necessities. 

They have claims upon the sacraments, baptism for their children 
and the holy Communion in days of health and sickness. 

The male members of the congregation have a vote in all meetings of 
the congregation and in the election of the Church Council, and the 
most worthy the privilege of being elected in preference to their 
brethren. 

In sickness all Christian comfort will be imparted to them. 

After their death their burial will be provided for in the cemetery 
here, in which no others but members of the congregation or those who 
otherwise have deserved well of church and school institutions, shall 
be buried, and the entire congregation and also the school will follow 
the corpse. 

Their names will be entered upon the Church Record, and if chil- 

dren survive them, such measures shall also be taken by the Church 
Council for their Christian education as may reasonably and equitably 
be expected. 
18. The duties of the Church members are these. Philippians 4:8 :— 
“Brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things.” 

1) It is the duty of the unmarried to lead a careful and chaste life, 
to be obedient to their parents, not to use their freedom as a cloak of 
wickedness, to attend the catechizations diligently, to bring the Bible 
with them to church and to turn to the passages referred to, and not 
to remain away from church unnecessarily, also without much talk 
and with good manners to take a seat at the place assigned to them by 
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the church deacons. A child of God will never resist a Christian regu- 
lation. In getting married, although they may be free, to respect the 
judgment of their parents; but if these should be opposed to it, to seek 
advice from the Church Council, who will keep silence. In the choice 
of a husband or wife to select preferably persons of their own religion, 
but if they marry others, not to take it amiss if the Church Council 
has a regard for the upbringing of the children and to allow it to 
make such an arrangement in the matter as is equitable and to an- 
ticipate all disputes; to have the banns pronounced according to the 
law of the land three Sundays before the wedding; also not to employ 
any other but their own minister. 

2) It is the duty of the married to observe the glorious marriage 
rules which Christ and His apostles have bequeathed; they must not 
neglect family worship, direct the children to church and school, bring 
them up in the fear of God and protect them against all seductions in 
faith as well as in conduct. 

Since it often happens in this country that children after the death 
of their parents are thrown upon the world, badly cared for or brought 
up like brutes without the knowledge of God and Jesus Christ, they 
shall appoint in their wills, besides the executors to be chosen, the 
Church Council as a co-guardian over the children and a co-executor of 
their wills, and if this should be otherwise neglected, they solemnly con- 
fess with this subscription that this is their will. 


Or tue Cuvurcu Covuncrn 


19. Every two years on the first Sunday in Advent three deacons of 
the Church shall be elected by the most votes of the congregation. Every 
confirmed member of the congregation shall write three names on a 
small ticket and hand it over to the pastor before the altar, and he 
shall open the tickets after they are all together and announce the per- 
sons who have the most votes. The outgoing officers shall turn over 
to those incoming all matters belonging to the Church which had been 
committed to them, and although they are no longer deacons, they shall 
continue for two years more as members of the Church Council. This 
therefore shall consist of the pastor, three church deacons and three 
former deacons or church elders. 

20. As the entire congregation places its confidence in this Church 
Council and by the election transfers to them their rights, these must 
be all the more careful to show that they are worthy of the confidence 
reposed in them, not to injure their own conscience, and to be able to 
give account of all their undertaking to the whole congregation, whose 
representative they are, and also to our benefactors in Germany. They 
must 

1) Have a watchful eye upon the entire congregation. 
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2) Care for the young, keeping an accurate list of them both as to 
what pertains to their age and other circumstances and also their em- 
ployments. 

3) Maintain good discipline before, during and after the divine 
service, so that everything may proceed in an orderly way. 

4) Observe the conduct of the pastor and the schoolmaster. 

5) Care for their support and collect it quarterly in the year. 

6) Exercise care for the orphan children of the congregation so that 
they may not lack food and clothing or Christian education. 

7) Relieve the members who are in need as far as may be done. 

8) Keep up steadfastly the whole Church Order, as far as possible, 
and the school system. 

9) Be reticent in regard to secrets entrusted to them. 

10) Assemble once a month and choose a fixed place. At this meeting 
after a short prayer 

1. The business shall be clearly stated. 

2. The reasons for and against it presented and considered 

3. Resolved by a majority of votes what is to be done or not done. 

In important cases the entire congregation shall be called together, 
which call shall be made publicly from the pulpit or else posted at 
several places within the congregation. At such a meeting 

1. The opening shall again be with a short prayer. 

2. The business shall be clearly stated. 

3. The reason for and against it shall be heard. 

4. If there is unanimity, so much the better. 

5. If there is not unanimity, the votes shall be counted and what- 
ever the majority affirms or denies shall be the law and it shall 
be recorded in the protocol with a note of the number and names 
of the approving members. 

21. The money which is collected in the Church on Sundays shall al- 
ways be recorded in two small books, one of which shall be kept by the 
deacon who keeps the money, the other shall be kept by another deacon. 

The deacons shall not let the money which belongs to the congregation 
lie idle, but with the knowledge of the others they shall seek to increase 
it either when driving to market or in some other way not too risky. 

Every six months an orderly Church accounting shall be made, and 
receipts and expenditures shall be entered distinctly in the Church 
Book, so that every member of the congregation can be informed con- 
cerning the receipts and expenditures and also how much the congrega- 
tion has on hand or may owe. 


Or Cuuron DiscrPLine 


22. Nothing is in general more becoming to a congregation of Christ 
than a well-ordered discipline, Matthew 18:15ff. The Church cannot 
govern its children without observing a paternal discipline; however, 
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this is not to be exercised by constraint, but by brotherly affectionate 
admonition, so that a sinner may know and feel that it is not a matter 
of domination over him, but only and alone of his amendment and his 
own true welfare. To this end the monthly meetings of the Church 
Council shall never be neglected; on the contrary in them shall be 
considered what may contribute to the edification and progress of the 
Christian Church, and the plain and affecting preaching of the Word 
of God, the salutary attentive hearing and review of the same, the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, the improvement of the schools, the 
instruction in the Catechism, the care and Christian upbringing of the 
young and the orphans, or what causes offence in the congregation 
either by false doctrine or by wicked life and how this is to be pre- 
vented. On these things each of the deacons shall express his views; 
the opinions shall be collected; the pastor shall add his; what is con- 
cluded shall finally be written in a book; what is written shall again 
be read, whether it is observed or not; if not, a note shall be made on 
the margin and it shall be stressed more urgently. These meetings 
shall never be omitted except for the most important reasons. 

23. If a member of the congregation shall fall into manifest obnoxious 
sins, e. g., blasphemy, perjury, fornication, adultery, mocking of re- 
ligion, open unscrupulous cheating, drunkenness, falling away from re- 
ligion, or such like, so that these vices have been publicly committed 
and have not been done from haste and thoughtlessness, but maliciously 
and deliberately, he shall be 

1) Summoned three times before the pastor. If he shall appear, 
his grievous sin and the unhappiness in which he is and into which he 
is plunging by it, shall be held up to him earnestly and impressively, 
yet affectionately and kindly, and he shall be pled with to cease the 
offence and to prevent his own misfortune. 

2) If the one admonished shall promise amendment and keep the 
promise, all shall be well; but if he shall not appear before the pastor, 
or if no amendment follows and the sinner stubbornly continues in his 
former wicked ways, he shall be summoned before the Church Council 
and there be earnestly admonished. This admonition shall te made 
with premeditation, in such a way that the disgrace and injuriousness 
of the sin shall be explained from God’s Word and exhortation to true 
sincere repentance be given, care being taken to do nothing from hatred, 
envy or anger, but with Christian love and courtesy and with no other 
aim than the amendment of the sinner. 

3) If he shall not appear before the Church Council nor confess his 
offence, when it has certainly become known, and shall promise no 
amendment, then it shall be ordered by the Church Council that the 
matter shall be made known to the whole congregation from the pulpit 
after the sermon. This announcement shall be in these terms: Whereas 
N. N. has unhappily to the disgrace of the name of Jesus allowed 
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himself to be seduced to follow his evil fleshly lusts and to consent vol- 
untarily to the sin of (name of the sin) and stubbornly to persist in 
it without any indication of amendment, it becomes necessary 

a) To explain to the whole congregation what a grievous sin this 
is, in order that it may be shunned by all and that nobody will par- 
ticipate with them in it. 

b) All members of the congregation shall be exhorted to warn and 
admonish him at every opportunity. 

A public prayer shall be made, that God would convince and lead 
to repentance this man, who now for so long a time has persisted in 
impenitence and whom the congregation can no longer look upon as a 
member of it, in order that the congregation may, like the angels in 
heaven, rejoice over a sinner that repents and be able to receive him 
again into its bosom, which then it heartily wishes. From then on 
until his amendment the sinner shall no more be looked upon as a mem- 
ber of the congregation and shall forfeit all the privileges of the mem- 
bers of the congregation. Nevertheless he may attend the public 
service, and at every opportunity he shall be exhorted to amend. If 
amendment shall follow, which may God grant, he shall again be public- 
ly received into the congregation, on which occasion he may remain 
standing in his place in the Church, but nevertheless must openly affirm 
the question of his amendment. 


APPENDIX 


1. Because in this country books are so scarce and most of them cannot 
be had for money, provision shall be made that by the assistance of our 
brethren in the faith in Europe a general library may be established 
for the pastors of the united congregations, from which the pastors 
can take books for their use, because it cannot justly be demanded that 
the pastors shall purchase these for themselves. We will therefore in a 
proper way petition our benefactors in Europe for them. 

2. There shall always be on hand a small supply of such books as are 
necessary for the congregation at public divine service and for the 
school. 

3. As it has caused a great difficulty for the teachers hitherto to the 
disadvantage of the young that so many kinds of catechisms have been 
in circulation, and we receive from Pennsylvania now one kind, now 
another, that which has been used hitherto at the confirmation of chil- 
dren shall ge generally introduced until our brethren in the faith and 
benefactors in Europe shall order another, and to them we will gladly 
be obedient. 

4. The necessary correspondence with Hannover, Goettingen, and also 
with brethren in the faith in other places in Europe shall be carried on 
as heretofore most attentively. The pastor shall send a letter every 
six weeks, and at every New Year in codperation with the Church 
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Council a general letter. The congregations will therefore by the aid 
of divine grace so conduct themselves that many praiseworthy things 
may be written about them to Germany. The replies from there, 
which are addressed to the congregations shall be read two or three 
times to the assembled congregations as circular letters. 

5. Our congregations shall, according to the apostolical injunction, as 
much as lies in them have peace with other, especially Protestant con- 
gregations, and with the latter in particular maintain a brotherly 
friendship for mutual edification. 

6. This Church and School Order shall be read publicly every Fourth 
of July, on which day our Church was dedicated; and if it should be 
prevented then, this reading shall take place on another occasion, and 
this shall be announced the Sunday before, in order that every one 
may remember his duty and nobody may plead ignorance as an excuse. 
7. No person, whether male or female, shall be recognized as a mem- 
ber of the congregation, unless he knows the contents of this Order and 
has subscribed the formula appended below, and if he cannot write, 
has it subscribed by some one else in the presence of witnesses. No- 
body shall become a member of the Church Council unless after the 
election he publicly makes his pledge in the formula prescribed there- 
for. The pastor likewise, as also the schoolmaster, must pledge in 
writing their submission to this Order. 

8. The formulas, which serve instead of Oaths, are the following: 


1) For tHe Pastor 


I, who by the grace of God have been called and appointed as the 
pastor of the Evangelical congregation here, testify hereby before God 
to the Church Council and the rest of the congregation that I will by 
the grace of the Holy Spirit render all possible satisfaction to my office 
as shepherd, and that I will subject myself to the local Church Order. 

N.N. 
2) For tHe Deacons 


I, N N, who'by the majority of the votes have been elected as a 
Church deacon and member of the Church Council, testify hereby be- 
fore God to the pastor and the rest of the congregation that I will ful- 
fill strictly, in addition to my duties which rest upon me as a member 
of the congregation, the duties of a Church deacon and I will live ac- 
cording to the local Church Order and care for the affairs of the con- 
gregation as for my own. 


3) For THE ScHOOLMASTER 


I, who by the grace of God have been called as the schoolmaster 
in the Evangelical congregation here, testify hereby before God to the 
Church Council and the rest of the congregation that I will strictly 
fulfill my duty as schoolmaster, as God shall give me strength, and 
I will live according to the local Church Order. 
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4) For tHe MemBexs OF THE CONGREGATION 

We, subscribers at the end, who by divine grace will hold to the 
Evangelical Lutheran congregation at the German Puffalo Creek, 
Mecklenburg County in North Carolina, testify hereby before God 
that we will by His grace endeavor to lead an upright life according 
to His holy Word, and will subject ourselves to the local Church 
Order. 
9. This Church Order shall be transcribed in the Church Book, and 
the pastor, the deacons, the Church Council, the schoolmaster, and all 
the confirmed members of the congregation, men and women, shall 
subscribe it. 
10. All and each of the inhabitants of our vicinity, who profess to be 
Evangelical, shall be asked by one of the Church deacons with wit- 
nesses whether they wish to hold to our congregation and live accord- 
ing to the Church Order, without which we cannot regard them as 
members of the congregation. 
11. By this Church and School Order all former customs, as far as 
they contradict it, shall be abolished. But if necessity shall require that 
something shall be changed in this Church Order, the congregation 
must be called together, without whose consent no change can be made. 
12. This Church and School Order shall be sent to Germany to our 
brethren in the faith and our patrons, and if these deem it well to 
change it or to add anything to it, the congregation shall be called to- 
gether, the alteration shall be distinctly explained to it, and the change 
shall be adopted by a majority of votes. 
13. We have the confidence in our benefactors and patrons in Germany 
that this Church and School Order, especially if the pastor is able to 
assure its punctual observance, will serve them instead of much recom- 
mendation. 
14. The Order of Service, which is stated in #9, is really this :— 

1) A hymn of praise. 

2) A collect and the reading of the Epistle. 

3) The principal hymn, suited to the season or the sermon. 

4) The reading of the Bible. 

5) The Creed or a short Sunday hymn. 

6) The sermon, during which one or two stanzas of a hymn shall 
be sung. After it the prayers and thanksgiving. 

7) Several stanzas sung. 

8) A catechization, not too long, on a part of the Small Catechism 
of Luther, with which one or another principal verse is to be 
combined. 

9) One of the long prayers, which is suited to the catechization or 
the sermon or the season. 

10) The benediction. 
11) A closing stanza. 
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15. God, the good God, help our poor, forsaken and uncultivated con- 
gregation, so that saving knowledge of Jesus Christ and the truths of 
salvation may find a firm foundation among us upon which virtue and 
piety shall be built among young and old, which then with the help of 
God is our earnest purpose; and then so that our patrons in Germany 
and England may be moved by these resolutions, which may God 
strengthen, and so guided that there may no longer be as hitherto a 
lack of the pure proclamation of the Word of God and of the necessary 
catechization of our youth, so that while we still live we may see that 
our children after us shall not suffer a want of the words of salvation. 
I, who by the grace of God have been called and appointed as the 
pastor of the Evangelical congregation here, testify before God to the 
Church Council and the rest of the congregation that I will by the 
grace of the Holy Spirit render all possible satisfaction to my office 
as shepherd and that I will subject myself to the local Church Order. 
Adolph Nussmann, Pastor. 


We, who by the majority of votes have been elected as Church deacons 
and members of the Church Council, testify hereby before God to the 
pastor and the rest of the congregation that we will fulfill strictly, 
in addition to our duties which rest upon us as members of the con- 
gregation, the duties of Church deacons and will live according to the 
local Church Order and care for the affairs of the congregation as for 
our own. 


Paul Barringer, Senior 


Marx Haus Nicholas Reitnauer 
Jacob Fegert John Behringer 
Jacob Dim Peter Quilmann 


I, who by the grace of God have been called as the schoolmaster in 
the Evangelical congregation here, testify before God to the Church 
Council and the rest of the congregation that I will strictly fulfill my 
duty as schoolmaster, as God shall give me strength, and 

[Here a page is cut out. The Church Order ends here. There fol- 
low two pages in another handwriting containing actions of two meet- 
ings of the Church Council. The pages are mutilated. | 


[Top of leaf mutilated } 


[Slept 17 . . . was resolved that if [%] the high benefactors [%] in 
Europe will have the kindness towards this our Evangelical congre- 
gation at Dutch Buffalo Creek, Meckienburg County, and appropriate 
to them the 90 £ sterling, still backstanding and safely deposited in 
London, as the property of the Church and congregation, then shall 

1. This sum always be regarded as a fund which belongs to this con- 
gregation. 
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2. From the interest the salary of the pastor shall be supplemented. 

8. It shall be permitted to nobody, without the consent of the bene- 
factors, to take anything from the capital. 

4. This sum shall not be sent over in coin, but since the congregation 
desires books, especially some of those which the learned philanthropists 
in Helmstaedt, the Abbots Velthusen and Henke and the Professors 
Crell, Klugel and Bruns, have written for the benefit of the Christian 
religion in America, of which one part is to be printed after Michaelmas 
and the other after Easter, request shall be made to purchase these 
books, especially the first four, and to send them over strongly but 
not expensively bound. 

5. The entire society or one of them by order of the society shall 
be permitted to take up these funds or part of them and apply them 
to the purchase of the books named which are to be sent over. 

6. This shall be recorded in the Church Book. 


7. The chest in which the above books are should be marked 
M.C.D.B.C. 


The above was transacted and resolved on Sept. 30, 1787. 


1790, January 16th .. . [mutilated] Council 


The assembled members were Paul Beringer, Peter Quillmann, George 
Meissenheimer, Daniel Jarret, Matth. Meyer, Nicholas Reitenhauer, 
Jacob Fegert, Andrew Stauch, Ulrich Duerr, Jacob Bast, and Adolph 
Nussmann. 

1. Paul Beringer was elected chairman or president. 

2. The purpose of our meetings is with all concord and the most up- 
right integrity to promote religiou and Christianity in church and 
school. 

3. Resolved, that before the divine services on Sunday the doors 
shall no more be locked. When about half the congregation is at the 
Church, the door shall be opened and the service shall begin about 10 
o’clock. Disorderly persons, however, who disturb the service shall be 
reported to the judge. The service shall begin without further call- 
ing in. 

4. At the celebration of the Lord’s Supper the alms shall be collected 
at the door. The members of the congregation are requested to be 
married in the Church, and on this happy occasion they and the willing 
guests are asked to offer an alms upon the altar, as is the custom in 
many parts of the Evangelical Church. 

5. If gossip occurs out of which discord may arise, it shall be reported 
to our chairman and president, Paul Beringer, and he shall investigate 
the matter and do what is serviceable to the interests of the Church 
and religion. 
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6. As one member of the Church Council is lacking, two from the 
congregation shall be proposed, Jacob Time and John Melcher. The 
members of the Church Council were for the former. 

7. Those who seek holy baptism for children must announce them- 
selves before the service, and give the name of the sponsors, and have 
the birthday of the child and the names of the parents written. 


On June 10, 1798 as the first Sunday after the festival of the Holy 
Trinity there were elected as elders and on June 24, 1798 solemnly in- 
stalled in this office with prayers by me Adam Nicholas Marcard and 
appointed for the time of their life the following six men :— 

1. Paul Berringer 2. Jacob Bast 3. Jacob Mueller 4. Andrew Stauch 
5. Nicholas Reidnauer 6. John Berringer. 

On April 22, 1798 as Sunday Misericordiae Domini there were elected 
as deacons and on May 6, 1798 solemnly installed in this office with 
prayers by me Adam Nicholas Marcard and appointed for three suc- 
cessive years:—1. Abraham Meissenheimer. 2. Valentine Veget. 3. 
Michael Walcher. 

As deacons in the congregation at Crooked Creek I installed on Nov. 
11, 1798:—1. Conrad Cramm 2. John Herche. Also on that day the 
Church there was dedicated by me. 


1808, July 28th Church reckoning was made. Present were Nicholas 
Reitenauer, Jacob Bast, John Geo. Ritsche, Gottf. Feil, Pet. Tiem, Paul 
Ba ----- er [ink is faded]. It was found that the congregation had 
forty-five pounds, 10, 6 in money and notes. 

L. Storch. 


1810, Dec. 20th reckoning was made, and it was found that the con- 
gregation has on hand today sixty-eight pounds, 19, 1 
68,19,1 L. Storch. 


It was unanimously resolved that nothing of the Church funds shall be 
expended on the schoolhouse by the Church. 
L. Storch. 


1812, May 30th reckoning was made and it was found that the congre- 
gation has on hand today sixteen pounds 8 shillings 2 pence. 
£ 16,8,2. L. Storch. 
by Will. Werner. 


1813, Aug. 14th reckoning was made and to the above sum of £ 16,8,2 
there came in £ 13, 12 shil. in notes and £ 6,4,3 in money, hence there 
is on hand thirty-six pounds 4 shil. 


L. Storch. 
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1814, Aug. 6th reckoning was made and the Church keeps on hand 
fifty-four dollars 75 cts. 
$54,75 L. Storch. 


1815, June 17th there remained on hand to the Church fifty-five dollars, 


1 ct. 
$55, 1 L. Storch. 


1818, Feb. 28th there remained on hand in Money £ 17,7,7 and $47.55 


in notes, and 2 dollars more. 
L. Storch. 


1820, Dec. 23rd there remained on hand 109 dollars, 944%. This sum 


was turned over to John Ritsche for safe keeping. 
L. Storch. 


[In addition to actions of the Church Council under Pastor Nuss- 
mann and his successors, Pastors Marcard and Storch, the following is 
recorded in large script. } 


A list of what each one, who belongs to the congregation at Buffalo 
Creek, voluntarily gave towards the silver over gold chalice, which we 
bought from Pastor Nusman, to-wit: 


£ S d 

Paul Beringer 10 
Nicholas Reidnauer 10 
John Beringer 10 
Jacob Mueller 
Jacob Feget 
Leonhard Seitz 
Martin Herche junior 
George Meisenheimer 
Christian Seitz 
Jacob Herche 
Carl Doerr 
George Wilhelm 

(Carr’d Forw) 
John Hegler junior 
John Hegler 
Christopher Horlacher 
Christian Horlacher 
William Heinzeman 
Frederick Muelster 
Jacob Meisenheimer junior 
Michael Weinkauf 
Thomas Mach 
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[From this point the writing changes from engrossed letters to ordi- 
nary script. From here on the handwriting is that of Pastor Marcard. | 
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Jacob Mutschler 
Frederick Fesberman 
Peter Meisenheimer 
Philip Doerr 
John Meier 
Frederick Bleyler 
Peter Weber 
George Beigleyder 
Peter Quilman 
(Carr’d Forw) 
George Gudman 
Henry Walcher 
Adam Walcher 
Michael Fesberman 
Michael Gudman 
Michael Weiser 
Henry Fesberman 
Jacob Weber 
Mathias Bem 
Martin Doerr 
Michael Walcher 
Ulrich Doerr 
Daniel Cherret 
Jacob Bast 
Henry Rietsche 
Matthias Mutchler 
Frederick Beck 
Barbara Lauder 
Philip Kercher senior 
(Car’d Forw) 
John Melcher 
Henry Weber 
Louis Fischer 


Andrew Siauch 

Carl Sefried 

Andrew Doerr 
Valentine Feget 
Godfried Leib 

George Bast 

Philip Hegler 

Philip Kercher senior 
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£ 

Paul Kercher 
Charles Bernhard 
John Meissenheimer 
Andrew Kercher 
Jacob Bernhard 
Jonathan Herzel 
Reinhold Abenschein 
Melchior Fogelmann 
George Kercher 
Abraham Meissenheimer 
Elias Hauss 
Isaac Blackwelder 

(Car’d Forw) 
Jacob Meissenheimer senior 
Matthias Neajer 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SouTHERN REGIONS OF THE UNITED States. By Howard W. Odum. (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1936. Pp. xi, 664. $4.00.) 
No region of the United States arouses in other parts of the 

country as much interest as does the South. One element of this 

interest is sentimental, another sociological, a third literary. The 
nation is of its own accord obeying the command to look away 
to Dixie. 

Professor Odum’s new book about the South is a strangely 
powerful one. It is encyclopedic in its scope, with an amazing 
assemblage of facts on every aspect of Southern life; yet instead 
of causing the reader bewilderment, the catalogues, maps, charts, 
and data hold him with a fascination which rapidly transforms 
mere scholarly interest into personal enthusiasm. Better than 
any poem or novel could do, this book convinces one that there 
are still worlds in America to conquer. After 1890 there were 
no more frontiers to absorb the energies of our people; but then 
began our period of intensive, rather than extensive, development. 

In contrast to the sectionalism of the country, which makes one 
point with pride, resent criticism, worship the past, and calum- 
niate other sections, this book sets forth the idea of regionalism. 
The South which fought the Civil War has, by reason of economic 
development and the migration of people, ceased to be a unit. 
After setting up seven hundred indices of measurement, Mr. 
Odum finds that Missouri, Maryland, and Texas are not in the 
same grouping as their neighbors, Kentucky, Virginia and Louisi- 
ana. There are, by these measurements, six regions in the coun- 
try: the Northeast (in which Maryland is included), the South- 
east, the Middle States (including Missouri), the Northwest, the 
Southwest (Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona), and 
the Far West. It is primarily with the eleven states of the South- 
east that the author is concerned. 

The indices, enumerated and elaborated in the book, are reén- 
forced by at least six hundred maps and charts; these, together 
with the text, give a comprehensive view of Southern culture 
when set side by side with that of other regions. Mr. Odum has 
a vivid sense of the past, but he has more—a realistic view of 
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the present. His maps show the superb (if latent) natural and 
human resources of the region, and then the technical deficiencies 
in their development and the waste of these resources. He de- 
picts the dramatic struggle the region is making to live a fuller 
life, and at the same time the complex handicaps and problems 
to be overcome. In a day of scientific realism, Southern Regions 
of the United States meets every test of science and common 
sense with the result, not of disillusionment in the face of com- 
plexity, but of an exciting triumph capable of being achieved. 


The South has probably enjoyed some of the sentimental re- 
gard showered upon it, has been amused at certain illusions of 
Northerners about the section, and has certainly resented the 
patronizing missionary attitude of outsiders who know the 
answer to every question. All of these states of mind have 
fostered a narrow local-sectional rather than a regional feeling. 
The essence of regionalism lies in the development of the South- 
east (and of the other regions) as a part of “an effective reinte- 
gration into the national picture.” Mr. Odum never allows one 
to forget this essential point. Neither does he delude himself 
about the difficulties (many of them psychological) of any sort 
of planned development. One difference between what has re- 
cently been called national planning and what is discussed here 
as regional planning is that the latter can be based upon inti- 
mate, accurate knowledge and carried forward by natives who 
understand and love the region. 


Although this is a book about the South, most of the maps and 
charts present the figures and facts for the whole country. This 
procedure not only shows the Southeast in contrast to the other 
regions, but more particularly indicates the chasm in every region 
between potentialities in physical and human resources and actu- 
alities as measured by facts. 


Regional planning, difficult as it is, emerges in this book as a 
necessity for the Southeast. The tenant farmer, the Negro, the 
mountaineer, and all the underprivileged groups in the region 
are multiplying. The immaturity and vitality of these folk may 
lead them either to superior achievements or to pathological 
developments. Old ways in the South, with all their accretion of 
tradition, can be kept, but may be powerfully supplemented by 
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working plans and procedures. Without any attack upon the 
nostalgic agrarians of the present day, Mr. Odum’s book demol- 
ishes their whole position. (How a few facts can deflate a philo- 
sophical balloon!) Yet the South can have, if it will, a rich, new 
agrarianism; this might not satisfy the yearners, for it would be 
based upon a progress for the whole people of the region. There 
is, indeed, in this book small comfort for those who mistrust 
progress. 


It seems captious to criticize details of so revealing and impor- 
tant a work as this. At first sight, it is not a book to be read 
through; yet, because each section of it lures one on, it is annoy- 
ing to find rather frequent repetition of certain facts and ideas 
and even phrases. Possibly the author wished to be sure that he 
had made his point. The strongest sections are those dealing 
with economic conditions, the weakest those on culture—which, 
after all, is difficult to measure or describe. It would seem fair, 
however, if schools, libraries, and theatres are counted, that there 
should be some consideration of music and art schools, museums, 
and schools for architects; since politics is given a general treat- 
ment, that there should be an analysis of town, city, and county 
political techniques; and, along other lines, one could desire an 
account of actual rates of divorce, of juvenile delinquency, of pro- 
visions for orphans and for the aged. Has the Southeast any 
courts of domestic relations? The region is religiously the most 
pronounced in the country; are its ministers well trained? And 
are they trained in the South? 


The answer to this criticism would probably be contained in 
the statement that the economic folkways of the region are the 
basic ones; as these change, so also will the secondary cultural 
folkways change, even if more slowly than the economic ones. 
And it is probable that no more acute analysis could have been 
made of the economic resources and deficiencies of the Southeast 
than Mr. Odum has carried out. 


What the book does par excellence is to reveal the South to the 
Southerner. I speak as an expatriate Virginian and North Caro- 
linian when I say that what Mr. Odum has set forth makes me 
long to return to the South to participate in the most significant 
work that is being done in the United States at the moment. 
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But I speak as a dispassionate social scientist when I say that the 
country owes a debt to the University of North Carolina, its 
department of sociology, and Mr. Odum, not only for this work, 
but for the steadily increasing prominence of all of them. 


JAMES G. LEYBURN. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 
New Haven, Conn. 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: ENGLISHMAN AND AMERICAN. By Verner Winslow 
sree (Baltimore: The Williams and Wilkins Company. 1936. Pp. 142. 
This study, delivered as the nineteenth series of the Colver 

Lectures at Brown University, is a stimulating interpretive an- 
alysis of Franklin’s thought in successive periods. It is presented 
in a readable and convincing style, and in a smoothly developing 
argument. That is something of a feat in organization, for the 
complexity of Franklin’s ideas, the breadth of his appreciation of 
various viewpoints, and the volume of his writings make the 
development of his mind no easy matter to follow. That very 
diversity of interests and his fluctuation of opinions are well 
illustrated. They represent, as Professor Crane concludes, no 
real instability of purpose, but rather a flexible mind. The task 
of analyzing it is complicated by the existence of several different 
types of writings by Franklin, including a number of anonymous 
works and marginalia which embody more frankness than the 
author’s caution might have allowed him to enjoy otherwise. 

The title “Education” appears almost too restricted for the 
first lecture, although the theme is the influence on Franklin’s 
growing mind of environment, self-teaching, the peculiar circum- 
stances of the printer’s trade, association with other colonial 
leaders, and the experience of the deputy-postmaster generalship. 
For in addition Professor Crane shows much of Franklin’s con- 
tributions during this formative period to colonial literature and 
to the study of history. 

The second lecture, dealing with the period from 1751 to 1765, 
is perhaps the most stimulating for those many readers who 
know nothing of Franklin beyond the aspects he most carefully 
staged for them and their kind, the general public of his day. 
Those were particularly the homely morals of Poor Richard and 
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the brilliant public feats of Franklin the colonial agent and the 
diplomat. Back of those were Franklin’s personal beliefs and 
what he chose to think about. One might dispute the title of this 
lecture, “Benjamin Franklin as a social philosopher,” since the 
author recounts the conscious transition of his subject from a 
youthful moral theorist to a practical social critic. Franklin’s 
decision not to be a philosopher is illustrated in his statement 
that “The great uncertainty I found in metaphysics disgusted 
me, and I quitted that kind of reading and study for others more 
satisfactory.” There is shown to have been more profound 
thought, nevertheless, behind the practical expressions than has 
generally been thought. 

The last two parts cover Franklin “and the British Empire,” 
emphasizing “the Franklin of the anonymous propaganda, and 
the Franklin of the note-book and closet,” rather than the better 
known public figure. The conflicts in which he found himself, 
between his conciliatory dreams of a liberalized empire and his 
confidence that in time the growth of population and trade would 
bring the Americans to a full self-realization, or between imperial 
federation and colonial home-rule, appear again as testimony of 
his mental versatility and prescience. Evidence is cited of the 
fact that he conceived many political ideas before most of the 
other colonial leaders, but that his prudence restrained prema- 
ture pronouncements. Among them was the theory that British 
sovereignty over the colonies was only royal, not parliamentary— 
a theory which he visualized years before it became a major 
issue. 

The book brings together in one analysis various facets of our 
knowledge of Franklin, leaving the conviction that the process 
is justified by the depth and clarity of that remarkable character’s 


own thought. 
PHILIP C. BROOKS. 
Tue NATIONAL ARCHIVES. 





THE JEFFERSONIAN TRADITION IN AMERICAN Democracy. By Charles Maurice 
Wiltse. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1935. 
Pp. xii, 273. $3.00.) 

Approximately three fifths of the volume before us is devoted 


to a presentation of Jefferson’s political philosophy. The author 
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has been diligent in searching for Jefferson’s opinions and judi- 
cious in classifying them. When paraphrasing and commentating 
he has written with clarity and terseness. In large measure, 
however, the very words of Jefferson have been employed, with 
the result that this statement of Jefferson’s political philosophy 
closely resembles a source book, which is all the more welcome 
when its brevity is contrasted with the large corpus of Jefferson’s 
writings. Wiltse arranges this part of his work under two main 
heads, the Jeffersonian State and “The Reign of Law.” Subordi- 
nate to the former are chapters on “The Pursuit of Happiness,” 
“The Burden of Authority,” “The Separation of Powers,” and 
“The Functions of Government.” Under the general head, “The 


Reign of Law,” are considered “The Nature of Law” and “The 
Family of Nations.” 


The remaining two fifths of the book are divided equally be- 
tween investigations of Jefferson’s intellectual ancestry and of 
his intellectual offspring. In attacking the former problem 
Wiltse learnedly demonstrates that Jefferson had read the works 
of various earlier philosophers, that he was steeped in certain 
phases of the law, and that he corresponded and conversed with 
thoughtful men of his own day. This task, of course, has been 
done before, but the present endeavor is nevertheless acceptable 
because of new light on several points. Opposition is expressed 
to some conclusions of the distinguished Jeffersonian scholar, 
Gilbert Chinard, who placed more emphasis on Jefferson’s debt to 
France than Wiltse considers proper. 


The implication of Wiltse’s approach is that the impact of these 
minds shaped the mental pattern of Jefferson, and that according 
to this pattern his life was styled; when new situations faced 
Jefferson, his action was usually the logical result of the applica- 
tion of certain fundamental principles. The chief criticism of this 
approach will come from those who consider Jefferson primarily 
as a practical politician intent on steering his own boat through 
the storms of Virginia as well as of national politics. In their 
opinion, Jefferson’s views on government were formed by his own 
experiences and by the practical problems, one might even say by 
the temptations, of his own political career. They would further 
say that Jefferson spoke the language of political philosophy 
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merely because he happened to know that language as did many 
of his educated contemporaries. Since there is no general agree- 
ment among scholars as to the extent man is controlled by his 
reason, it is enough to say that Wiltse made a definite choice, and 
having done so wrought well within the framework of his choice. 


The last fifth of the book deals with the democratic tradition 
since Jefferson’s day, that is, the intellectual offspring of Jeffer- 
son’s theories of statecraft. Of course, the familiar state rights 
movement is considered in its relationship to Jefferson’s respect 
for the individual and his fear of too much government. More 
originality is shown in the attempt to discover in Jefferson’s phi- 
losophy a foundation for the progressive and even socialistic 
movements of the past half century. Wiltse is successful in 
marshalling a number of Jeffersonian utterances in support of the 
view that the functions of government should be greatly expand- 
ed if by so doing the happiness of the people can be increased. 
His discussion of the apparent contradiction between individual- 
ism and socialism is enlightening. He goes far toward proving 
that the advocates of a more socialized government may have 
been brought to their way of thinking by reading the works of 
Jefferson. On the other hand, he does not prove that recent 
liberals have actually read Jefferson, and it is not enough to sug- 
gest that they were influenced second- or third-hand by the 
Jeffersonian tradition. The traditional Jefferson is Jefferson the 
democrat and Jefferson the opponent of centralized government. 
Jefferson the potential socialist is outside the tradition, though 
Wiltse’s book may here work an intellectual revolution. It is 
worthy of note that in the day when William Jennings Bryan was 
swinging the Democratic party toward the left he was stoutly 
opposed by John Sharp Williams; and Williams was considered 
the most orthodox Jeffersonian Democrat of his time. 


In failing to show how and to what extent liberals of recent 
years have been influenced by Jefferson, Wiltse departs from his 
earlier plan of rigorously tracing the influence of mind upon mind. 
Conclusions are less well founded in this latter part of the study, 
although some of the suggestions are most interesting. Also, 
several phases of the Jeffersonian tradition are not thoroughly 
worked out. On the other hand, Wiltse makes two distinctly 
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valuable contributions: his excellent presentation of the political 
philosophy of Jefferson, to which the major part of the book is 
devoted, and his discussion of the socialistic potentialities of 


Jefferson’s philosophy. 
CHARLES S. SYDNOR. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY, 
DurHaM, N. C. 





Tue Dretomatic History or Geroreia. Publications of the University of 
Georgia, No. 2. By John Tate Lanning. (Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press. 1936. Pp. x, 275. $4.00.) 


The romantic tale of Spanish advance in the southwest and 
of the planting of Iberian civilization from the parched lands 
of northern Mexico to the lush Mississippi and the Golden Gate 
of California has become a familiar one through the indefati- 
gable labors of the Berkeley group of historians headed by Her- 
bert E. Bolton and the infectuous enthusiasm which its mem- 
bers have evoked among their students. A single generation of 
effort has revealed the magnitude of the conquistadors’ and 
friars’ joint accomplishment and has revolutionized concepts 
respecting Spain’s attainments in the field of modern coloniza- 
tion. 

The southeast has been singularly neglected by contrast. 
While the Spanish imprint there is less conspicuous, it is every- 
where apparent and the pioneer activities of Jeannette T. Con- 
nor,! Herbert I. Priestley,2? James A. Robertson,* and Arthur 
P. Whitaker‘ in editing source materials on the area, of J. G. 
Johnson® in tracing its settlement as an integral part of the 
whole process of Iberian expansion, and of Isaac J. Cox® and 
Verner W. Crane’ in surveying its position in international 
” 1 Pedro Menéndez de Avilés .. . Memorial by Gonzalo Solis de Meras (De Land, 1923) and 
Colonial Records of Spanish Florida (2 vols., De Land, 1925-1930). 

2 The Luna Papers (2 vols., De Land, 1928). 
Quarterly, July, 1981, and True Relation of the Hordehipe Suffered by Governor Fernando 


de Soto... Now Newly Set Forth by a Gentleman of Elvas (2 vols., De Land, 1932-1933). 
— Relating to the Commercial Policy of Spain in the Floridas ... (De Land, 

5“The Founding of Spanish Colonies in Georgia and South Carolina’ and “The Spanish 
Southeast in the Seventeenth Century,” in The Georgia Historical Quarterly, December, 1931, 
and March, 1932, respectively. 

6 The West Florida Controversy, 1798-1813 (Baltimore, 1918). 

7 The Southern Frontier, 1670-1732 (Durham, 1928). 








” 
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affairs have demonstrated that the significance of this broad belt 
of territory in the race for empire is at length gaining recogni- 
tion. 

John Tate Lanning has spent the past decade following the 
beckoning hand of adventure in this almost virgin region and 
has made an exhaustive study of widely-scattered source ma- 
terials on European beginnings in the region above the Florida 
peninsula. His Spanish Missions of Georgia, published in 1935, 
revealed a flourishing civilization in a remote frontier province 
no less than a century and a half before the so-called English 
“settlement” and placed the latter in profoundly altered perspec- 
tive. This companion volume now traces the course of Anglo- 
Spanish rivalry during the first half of the eighteenth century 
and analyzes the forces leading to ultimate British triumph in 
the Seven Years’ War. It is a definitive study based upon 
archival research in Spain, France, and Great Britain and makes 


a highly significant contribution to the diplomatic history of 
colonial America. 


The primary factor behind the British government’s decision 
to colonize Georgia was the need for a buffer state to protect 
Carolina against attack from Spanish Florida. A generation of 
incessant conflict between Anglo-Saxon merchants and their 
Latin rivals for control of the Indian trade had engendered such 
hatreds that the Carolina proprietors made loud calls for pro- 
tection. As early as 1717, Sir Robert Montgomery, a Scotch- 
man, proposed to erect the Margravate of Azilia in the wilder- 
ness to the south as a barrier against the Spaniards. The proj- 
ect lapsed, but four years later, on instructions from London, 
John Barnwell erected Fort George at the mouth of the Al- 


tamaha River, a hundred and twenty-five miles down the coast 
from Charleston. 


This was clearly in contravention of the Anglo-Spanish treaty 
of 1670, under which both powers adopted the principle of actual 
possession at that time as a basis for delimiting claims, and 
evoked bitter objection from both Governor Benavides of Florida 
and the Spanish court. But the British were determined to hold 
the territory and met each successive protest with a masterly 
display of sophistry. Given these circumstances, Oglethorpe’s 
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project of founding a settlement in the disputed region met with 
ready approval, and a parliamentary grant of £10,000 empha- 
sized the national interest in erecting a bulwark against the 
Iberians. 

This latest challenge to their position thoroughly aroused the 
Spaniards. They sought to undermine Oglethorpe in London 
and planned attacks on Savannah from Habana and St. Augus- 
tine, but were worsted by the wily promoter who completely 
outmastered them in dissimulation. His cause was ultimately 
taken up by the war party composed of ardent patriots intent on 
precipitating a struggle to build up national prestige by humbl- 
ing Spain. Oglethorpe ably defended the colony during the 
four years of warfare which followed and, while the struggle 
ended indecisively so far as the chief issue of British or Spanish 
supremacy was concerned, the Georgians were not dislodged. 
As so often before and since, occupation accompanied by a show 
of force provided effective title. 

Professor Lanning’s narrative possesses singular charm. 
While awkward phraseology at times obscures the course of 
events, the complicated story with all its intriguing details is, 
generally speaking, set forth in admirable fashion. Two original 
maps, an extensive bibliography, and a model index greatly en- 
hance the usefulness of his work to the serious student. It isa 
distinct compliment to the author that he was invited to publish 
it under University of Georgia auspices. 


LOWELL JOSEPH RAGATZ. 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





COLONIAL VIRGINIA SHRINES. By J. Luther Kibler. (Richmond: Garrett & 
Massie. 1936. Pp. xi, 98. $1.00.) 


The two most profitable industries in Virginia today are his- 
tory and scenery. For much the same reasons, the two places 
that have felt the depression least are the Holy Land and Wil- 
liamsburg. It is significant that the revived interest in history 
harks back to the creative era of the American Revolution. This 
is a wholesome impulse. 

While in Virginia shrines are widely scattered, as in Fred- 
ericksburg, Westmoreland County, Lexington, Petersburg, and 
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Richmond, it is nevertheless true that the cluster of shrines 
within a brief radius of Williamsburg is of surpassing interest. 
On one side of the Old Capitol is Jamestown Island, where the 
first permanent settlement of the English in America was made 
in 1607. On the other side is Yorktown, where American inde- 
pendence was won. Perhaps no county in America has had 
born within its borders so many illustrious men as Westmore- 
land (such as the Washingtons and the Lees). No region of 
like compass has witnessed so many events of national, if not 
world, significance as the peninsula between the James and the 
York. 

Mr. Kibler has supplied a guidebook to the Cradle of the Na- 
tion. It is full of facts, and withal marked by accuracy. The 
Rockefeller Restoration in Williamsburg is set forth in detail 
and with good perspective. Great figures stride across the stage 
before us: George Wythe, Thomas Jefferson, John Marshall, 
Governor Alexander Spotswood, and the arch-rebel Nathaniel 
Bacon. 

The soil is rich in sentiment—as is well illustrated by the Mat- 
thew Whaley School. The child for whom it is named died in 
1705, aged nine years. Mary, the mother, set her heart to “eter- 
nalize the name of Mattey.” To this end the school was founded 
in 1706 and was strengthened by the mother’s will in 1741; and 
now after 230 years the school is rebuilt and enlarged at a cost 
of $400,000. A similar instance is the famous Syms-Eaton 
School dating from 1636, a little to the east, near Hampton. 
Every dollar of the original gift is still intact, in spite of the fact 
that three wars have swept over the peninsula. Is there a single 
dollar in the state of Virginia that can be traced back to the 
hand of the original owner, as can the funds of the Syms-Eaton 
School? 


SAMUEL CHILES MITCHELL. 
UNIVERSITY OF RICHMOND, 
RICHMOND, VA. 














HISTORICAL NEWS 


On June 24 the North Carolina Society, Colonial Dames of 
America, unveiled a m«rker at Longstreet Presbyterian Church, 
Cumberland County, said to have been founded in 1756. The 
church, now included in the Fort Bragg Military Reservation 
and no longer used, is maintained by the United States govern- 
ment. 


Plans are being made by Dr. J. Edward Smoot of Concord, 
Detective Frank N. Littlejohn of the Charlotte police force, and 
other interested persons to disinter the remains of Peter Stuart 
Ney, North Carolina schoolmaster of a century ago, buried in a 
Presbyterian churchyard near Statesville, N. C. Local tradition 
has it that Marshal Ney of France was not actually executed 
when placed before a firing squad late in 1815, but that he was 
allowed to escape, came to North Carolina, and as Peter Stuart 
Ney lived there for several decades. The grave has already 
been dug up once before in a futile effort to settle the point. 


Dr. C. C. Crittenden, secretary of the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission, delivered an address, “Housekeping in 
Colonial North Carolina,” in June to the Home Demonstration 
Clubs of Hertford County, and in August to the Home Demon- 
stration Clubs of Edgecombe County. 


Mr. W. H. Gehrke, of Greensboro, N. C., has had published 
“Die Landwirtschaft der Deutschen in North Carolina, 1745- 
1860,” Jahrbuch der Gesellschaft fiir Geschichte und Literatur 
der Landwirtschaft, Vol. XXXV, No. 3 (Géttingen, 1936). 


The official letter book of O. Max Gardner, governor of North 
Carolina, 1929-33, is expected to go to press within a few weeks. 
It is edited by Mr. D. L. Corbitt of the staff of the North Caro- 
lina Historical Commission, but is not one of the Commission’s 
regular publications. 


The September number of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution Magazine (Vol. LXX, No. 9) contains several illus- 
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trated articles on places of historical and scenic interest in North 
Carolina. 


Books received include: Nicholas Pendleton Mitchell, State 
Interests in American Treaties (Richmond: Garrett and Massie. 
1936) ; William W. Brewton, The Son of Thunder: An Epic of 
the South (Richmond: Garrett and Massie. 1936); Clarence 
E. Carter, editor, The Territorial Papers of the United States, 
Vol. IV, The Territory South of the River Ohio; George Rawl- 
ings Poage, Henry Clay and the Whig Party (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 1936) ; M. Epstein, editor, The 
Statesman’s Year-Book (London: Macmillan and Company. 
1936) ; Esther Jerabeck, compiler, A Bibliography of Minnesota 
Territorial Documents (Saint Paul: The Minnesota Historical 
Society. c. 1936); Addison E. Sheldon, Land Systems and 
Land Policies in Nebraska. Publications of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society, Vol. XXII (Lincoln, Neb.: Published by the 
Society. 1936). 


The annual Mayflower Cup award, made to the resident North 
Carolinian who during the twelve months ending August 31 
shall have published the original work adjudged the best, will be 
announced as usual at the session of the State Literary and His- 
torical Association late in the fall. This year the following 
volumes of history are included: J. C. Russell (University of 
North Carolina) and J. P. Heironimous (University of 
Wisconsin), The Shorter Latin Poems of Master Henry of 
Avranches Relating to England (Mediaeval Academy. 1935) ; 
M. B. Garrett (University of North Carolina), Estates General 
of 1789; the Problems of Composition and Organization (Apple- 
ton-Century. 1935); John Tate Lanning (Duke University), 
The Spanish Missions of Georgia (University of North Carolina 
Press. 1935); John Tate Lanning The Diplomatic History of 
Georgia (University of North Carolina Press. 1936); C. C. 
Crittenden (North Carolina Historical Commission), The Com- 
merce of North Carolina, 1763-1789 (Yale University Press. 
1936) ; B. B. Kendrick and A. M. Arnett (both authors Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina), The South Looks 
at its Past (University of North Carolina Press. 1936). 
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Dr. A. M. Arnett expects to publish during the coming winter 
a volume to be entitled Claude Kitchen and the Wilson War 
Policies, a subject upon which he has been at work for several 
years. 


The following appointments for the academic year 1936-37 
have been made in the Department of History of Duke Univer- 
sity. Fellows: John Knox Bettersworth, A.B., Millsaps College; 
Alfred James Henderson, A.B., A.M., University of Rochester; 
Robert Edwards MecNicoll, A.B., University of Miami, A.M., 
Duke University. Scholars: Claude Waldron Bolen, A.B., 
Emory and Henry College, A.M., Duke University; William 
Pratt Dale, II, A.B., A.M., Duke University; Walter Brookfield 
Hendrickson, B.S., Butler University; Hibernia Seay, A.B., 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, A.M., Duke University; 
Mary Elizabeth Thomas, A.B., A.M., University of Arkansas; 
Edwin L. Williams, Jr., A.B.E., A.M., University of Florida. 
Assistants: Lawrence Fay Brewster, A.B., College of William 
and Mary, A.M., Columbia University ; Louis Morton, B.S., New 
York University ; John Burwell Woodall, A.M., Duke University. 


Dr. Fletcher M. Green, formerly of Emory University, has be- 
come professor of American history in the University of North 
Carolina. 


Dr. Hugh T. Lefier of the University of North Carolina spent 
the summer in England carrying on research in the history of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 


Dr. Robert D. Meade of the University of North Carolina 
made during the summer a six-weeks trip to England and 
France, studying the career of Judah P. Benjamin. 


Professor Loren C. MacKinney of the University of North 
Carolina has resumed his teaching duties after a nine-months 
leave, during which he worked in medieval medical manuscripts 
in various European centres. 
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Dr. Eugene E. Pfaff (A.B., A.M., University of North Caro- 
lina; Ph.D., Cornell University) has been appointed instructor 
in history at the Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina. 


The historical-highway-marker program, authorized by the 
North Carolina Legislature in 1935, is continuing. Nearly all 
the necessary research has to be conducted by only one person, 
the Collector for the Hall of History, and the lack of additional 
workers for this purpose has slowed up the program. Through 
September 5 a total of 79 legends had been sent to the foundry. 
A list of titles, with the county or town in each case, follows: 

St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Edenton 
Indian Woods, Bertie County 

George Durant, Perquimans County 
Joseph Hewes, Edenton 

James Iredell, Edenton 

Thomas J. Jarvis, Currituck County 
David Stone, Bertie County 

Battle of South Mills, Camden County 
Samuel Johnston, Chowan County 
Chowan County Courthouse, Edenton 
Dismal Swamp Canal, Camden County 
First English Colonies, Dare County 
Battle of Roanoke Island, Dare County 
Stanly Home, New Bern 

“Tryon’s Palace,” New Bern 

First Printing Press in N. C., New Bern 
Ocracoke Inlet, Atlantic, Carteret County 
Abner Nash, New Bern 

William Gaston, New Bern 

Richard Dobbs Spaight, Craven County 
Spanish Attack, Beaufort, Carteret County 
Cornelius Harnett, Wilmington 

Old Courthouse, Wilmington 

Orton, Brunswick County 

Stamp Act, Brunswick County 

St. James Church, Wilmington 

Moore’s Creek Bridge, Pender County 
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Samuel Ashe, New Hanover County 
Green Hill Place, Warren County 
Nathaniel Macon, Warren County 
Independence (Halifax Resolves), Halifax 
William R. Davie, Halifax 

Annie Carter Lee, Warren County 
Charles Brantley Aycock, Wayne County 
Richard Caswell, Lenoir County 

John Penn, Granville County 

Battle of Alamance, Alamance County 
Thomas Burke, Orange County 
William Hooper, Orange County 
Bright Leaf Tobacco, Caswell County 
Caswell Courthouse, Caswell County 
Battle of Bentonville, Johnston County 
Joel Lane House, Wake County 

Isaac Hunter Tavern, Wake County 
State Capitol, Raleigh 

Christ Church Rectory, Raleigh 
Andrew Johnson, Raleigh 

Dix Hill, Raleigh 

Governor’s Palace, Raleigh 

Wake Forest College, Wake County 
Old Bluff Church, Cumberland County 
U. S. Arsenal, Fayetteville 

John Charles McNeill, Scotland County 
James C. Dobbin, Fayetteville 

“OQ. Henry,” Greensboro 

David Caldwell, Guilford County 
Guilford Courthouse, Greensboro 

John Motley Morehead, Greensboro 
Calvin H. Wiley, Guilford County 
Dolly Madison, Guilford County 

“Land of Eden,” Rockingham County 
James K. Polk, Mecklenburg County 
Brothers House, Winston-Salem 
Confederate Prison, Salisbury 
Confederate Cabinet, Charlotte 
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Jefferson Davis, Concord 

Branch U. S. Mint, Charlotte 

Queens Museum, Charlotte 

Reed Gold Mine, Cabarrus County 

Nathaniel Alexander, Cabarrus County 

Fort Dobbs, Iredell County 

Montfort Stokes, Wilkes County 

Kings Mountain Battleground, Cleveland County 
Sidney Lanier, Polk County 

Battle of Ramseur’s Mill, Lincoln County 
Schenck Mill, Lincoln County 

Calvary Church Episcopal, Henderson County 
Zebulon B. Vance, Buncombe County 
Riverside Cemetery, Asheville 


Both the Federal Archives Survey and the Historical Records 
Survey continue to require a longer period of time than had 
been anticipated. The former will probably be completed within 
a few weeks, but the latter to be finished will have to go on for 
several more months. The Historical Commission plans to pub- 
lish the inventories of the Historical Records Survey in a series 
entitled The Archives and Manuscript Collections of North 
Carolina, in two volumes: (1) The County Records, and (2) 
The State Records, Public Manuscript Collections, and Church 
Records. Both volumes are to be edited by C. C. Crittenden and 
Dan Lacy. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME XIII 
1936 


A 


A Bibliography of Minnesota Terri- 
torial Documents, received, 368. 

A Bibliography of North Carolina 
Imprints, 1761-1800, article by 
Douglas Crawford McMurtrie, 47- 
86, 143-166, 219-254. 

Abenschein, Reinhold, makes con- 
tribution, 355. 

“A Brief Description of the Province 
of Carolina, 1666,” cited, 214n. 

Adams, John, appointed on com- 
mittee, 136; quoted, 129; writes 
the colonist would know what to 
do, 128. 

Adams, John Quincy, mentioned, 174. 


Adams, Randolph G., delivers ad- 
dress, 268. 
Adams, Spencer B., defeated for 


governor, 21. 

A History of the Valley of Virginia, 
cited, 43n. 

Alamance County, 
106. 

Alderman, Edwin A., material for 
life being assembled, 269. 

Allen, William, lends assistance, 4. 
Alexander, Nathaniel, historical 
marker erected in honor of, 372. 
Alsop, John, requests permission to 

withdraw from Congress, 133. 

Alston and Company, John, operates 
business, 283. 

Ambler, Charles Henry, George 
Washington and the West, re 
ceived, 181. 

Anburey, Thomas, work cited, 27n. 

Andrews, C. M., work cited, 25n. 

Andrews, E. W., work cited, 25n. 

Annual Reports of the Prison Dis- 
cipline Society of Boston, cited, 
186n. | 

Arena (Arndt), John Gottfried, or- 
dained, 336. 

Armstrong, Samuel Chapman, his in- 
fluence on education, 256. 

Arnett, A. M., attends meeting, 179; 
expects to publish volume, 369; 
reads paper, 179; writes book, 98. 

Arnett, Alex Mathews, and Benjamin 
Burks Kendrick, The South Looks 
at Its Past, reviewed, 175. 


child labor in, 


Arrington, Katherine P., 
presidential address, 102; 
president, 102. 

Ashe, S. A., work cited, 202n. 

Ashe, Samuel, historical marker 
erected in honor of, 371; marker 
unveiled in honor of, 268. 

Attmore, William, describes dining 
in North Carolina, 33. 


delivers 
elected 


Aycock, Charles Brantley, cham- 
pions labor reform, 119; con- 
sulted about bill, 4; elected gov- 


ernor, 21, 114; historical marker 
erected in honor of, 371. 


B 


Bailey, Josiah W., delivers address, 
102; expresses views on labor, 111. 

Bailey, B. W., elected as “dissenter,” 
299. 

Baldwin, J. A., continues his activ- 
ities, 117. 

Banks, J. C., book cited, 192n. 

Barker, Tommie Dora, book received, 
270. 

Barnes, Gilbert H., and Dwight L. 
Dumond, Letters of Theodore 
Dwight, Angelina Weld Grimké 
and Sarah Grimké, 1822-1844, re- 
viewed, 174. 

Barringer, Paul, elected deacon, 350. 

Bassett, John Spencer, work cited, 
45n. 

Bast, 
354, 

Bast, Jacob, appointed, 352; attends 
meeting, 351; makes contribution, 
354, 

Battle of Alamance, historical mark- 
er commemorating, 371. 

Battle of Bentonville, 
marker commemorating, 371. 

Battle of Ramseur’s Mill, historical 
marker commemorating, 372. 

Battle of Roanoke Island, historical 
marker commemorating, 370. 

Battle of South Mills, historical 
marker commemorating, 370. 

Beach, Elizabeth, name appears in 
record, 210. 

Beck, Frederick, makes contribution, 
354. 

Beecher, Lyman, mentioned, 174. 

Behringer, John, elected deacon, 350. 


George, makes contribution, 


historical 
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Beigleyder, George, makes contribu- 
tion, 354. 

Bell, T. F., elected chairman, 299. 

Bellamy, John D., makes public as- 
sertion, 21. 

Bem, Mathias, makes contribution, 
354. 

Benjamin Franklin: Englishman and 
American, received, 270; reviewed, 
359. 

Beringer, John, makes contribution, 
353. 

Beringer, Paul, attends meeting, 351; 
makes contribution, 353. 

Bernhard, Charles, makes contribu- 
tion, 355. 

Bernhard, Jacob, makes contribu- 
tion, 355. 

Berringer, John, appointed, 352. 

Berringer, Paul, appointed, 352. 

Berry, Mrs. John, dies, 312; presents 
letters, 312. 

Bettersworth, John Knox, appointed 
fellow, 369. 

Beverley, Robert, work cited, 27”. 

Bezanson, Anne, Robert D. Gray, 
Miriam Hussey, Prices in Colonial 
Pennsylvania, reviewed, 263. 

Biblical Recorder, publishes labor ar- 
ticles, 111. 

Bigelow, Mrs. Lucius A., reads pa- 
per, 101. 

Black Reconstruction, reviewed, 91. 

Blackwelder, Isaac, makes contribu- 
tion, 355. 

Blackwood, Sam, mentioned, 324. 

Blake, Nelson Morehouse, William 
Mahone of Virginia. Soldier and 
Political Insurgent, received, 181; 
reviewed, 261. 

Bleyler, Frederick, makes contribu- 
tion, 354. 

Blount, Thomas, conducts § mer- 
cantile business, 284. 

Boatner, Charles J., appointed on 
committee, 299; offers suffrage 
amendment, 300. 

Boatner, D. W., acts as spokesman, 
302. 

Bolen, Claude Waldron, appointed 
scholar, 369. 

Boley, Henry, book received, 270. 

Bond, O. J., book received, 270. 

Boston Port Bill, repealed, 123. 

Boyd, James, wins Mayflower cup, 
101. 

Boyd, W. K., attends meeting, 179; 
book cited, 273n. 

Bradley, Martha, work cited, 32n. 

Bradley, Rose M., work cited, 31n. 


Brent, Margaret, name appears in 
record, 210. 

Brent, Mary, name appears in record, 
210. 

Brewster, Lawrence Fay, appointed 
assistant, 369. 

Brewton, William W., book received, 
368. 

Brickell, John, work cited, 27n. 

Bright Leaf Tobacco, historical 
marker commemorating, 371. 

British Empire in America, cited, 
27n. 

Brooks, Philip, quoted, 173. 

Brooks, Philip C., reviews Benjamin 
Franklin: Englishman and Amer- 
ican, 359. 

Brothers House, historical marker 
erected at, 371. 

Brown, Alexander, work cited, 202n. 

Brown, Frank C., elected secretary, 
102. 

Brown, Weldon Amzy, writes article, 
The Howe Peace Commission of 
1776, 122-142. 

Brown University, Colver Lectures 
at, 359. 

Bruce, Philip Alexander, mentioned, 
176. 

Bruns, H. Dickson, states his opin- 
ion, 309. 

Buffalo Creek, contributions made to 
purchase gold chalice, 353. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, gathers 
information, 106. 

Burke, Thomas, denounces the Brit- 
ish policy, 127; historical marker 
erected in honor of, 371. 

Burras, Anne, comes to Jamestown, 
202. 

Butler, Marion, leads opposition, 13; 
lines up Republicans, 13. 

Byrd, William, praises daughters, 25. 

Byrd's Dividing Line Histories, cited, 
273n. 


Cc 


Cain, Tom, mentioned, 325. 

Caldwell, David, historical marker 
erected in honor of, 371. 

Caldwell, Wallace E., elected presi- 
dent, 100; attends meeting, 179; 
teaches in summer school, 180. 

Calvary Church Episcopal, historical 
marker erected at, 372. 

Cannon and Taylor, operate stores, 
285. 

“Capture Act,” passed, 123. 

Carlisle commission, appointed, 141. 

Carmichael and Company, Robert, 
operates business, 283. 
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Carrol, Charles, appointed on com- 
mittee, 133. 

Carroll, Charles, writes son about 
plantation affairs, 39. 

Carroll, E. M., attends meeting, 179. 

Carter, Clarence E., book received, 
368. 

Carter, Robert, his wife praised, 25. 

Carver, Warren, introduces bill to 
regulate hours in cotton mills, 109. 

Caswell Courthouse, historical mark- 
er erected at, 371. 

Caswell-Nash Chapter, 
veils marker, 181. 

Caswell, Richard, historical marker 
erected in honor of, 371. 

Catalogue of American Genealogies 
in the Library of Long Island 
Historical Society, received, 270. 

Catawba Nation, part of Siouan 
tribes, 176. 

Cate, Wirt Armistead, Lucius Q. C. 
Lamar: Secession and Reunion, re- 
viewed, 89. 

Cavendish, Lord John, takes declara- 
tion to House of Commons, 142. 
Chastellux, Francois Jean, work 

cited, 32n. 

Cherret, Daniel, makes contribution, 
354. 

Chowan County Courthouse, his- 
torical marker erected at, 370. 
Christ Church Rectory, historical 

marker erected at, 371. 

Clark, Fred P., wounded, 318. 

Clark, Walter, his ruling on child 
labor, 119. 

“Claude Kitchen and the Wilson 
War Policies,” paper read, 179. 
Clonts, Forrest W., tours European 

countries, 269. 

Coco, A. V., attacks 
clause,” 304. 

Cole, Bob, mentioned, 324. 

Colonial Records of North Carolina, 
cited, 273n. 

Colonial Records of Virginia, cited, 
304n. 

Colonial Virginia, cited, 35n. 

Colonial Virginia Shrines, received, 
270; reviewed, 365. 

Confederate Cabinet, historical mark- 
er erected in honor of meeting, 
371. 

Confederate Prison, historical mark- 
er erected at, 371. 

Congress, approves 
acts, 132. 

Connecticut, excepted from benefits, 
124; exceptions not removed, 125. 


D.A.R., un- 


“Grandfather 


Washington’s 
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Connor, Henry G., elected speaker, 
3; quoted, 2, 11. 

Connor, R. D. W., work cited, 187n. 

Conrad, Bryan, and H. J. Eckenrode, 
book received, 270. 

Continental Congress opposes sepa- 
rate petitions, 128; purpose of first 
meeting, 122. 

Conway, General, 
measure, 127. 

Corbitt, D. L., edits book, 367; writes 
story of formation of the counties, 
179. 

Cordon, Mrs. James H., elected treas- 
urer, 102. 

Coulter, E. Merton, reviews, History 
of Wake Forest College, 87. 

Courthouse, historical marker erect- 
ed at, 370. 

Crabtree, W. A., wounded, 315. 

Craig, Locke, lends assistance, 4. 

Cramm, Conrad, installed as deacon, 
352. 

Crane, Verner Winslow, book re- 
ceived, 270; Benjamin Franklin: 
Englishman and American, re- 
viewed, 359. 

Crittenden, C. C., attends meeting, 
179; delivers address, 182, 268, 
367; edits books, 372; elected sec- 
retary, 101; makes offer to deed 
property, 270; reviews The Begin- 
nings of Printing in Virginia, 173; 
The Commerce of North Carolina, 
1763-1789, to be published, 179. 

Cummings, W. P., reads paper, 101. 


introduces peace 


D 


Dabney, Charles W., qualifications to 
write on education, 255; Universal 
Education in the South, received, 
181; reviewed, 255. 

Dabney, Robert L., mentioned, 256. 

Dalcho, Frederick, work cited, 213n. 

Dale, Sir Thomas, arrives as gov- 
ernor, 205; quoted, 206. 

Dale, William Pratt, II, 
scholar, 369. 

Dancy, John C., attends meeting, 7. 

Daniels, Josephus, favorable to child 
labor, 114; investigates “Grand- 
father Clause,” 3; promises no 
disfranchisement, 2. 

Daughters of the Revolution, La- 
fayette Chapter, unveils tablet, 100. 

Davidson, Elizabeth Huey, writes ar- 
ticle, The Child-Labor Problem in 
North Carolina, 1883-1903, 105-121. 

Davidson, Phillip, teaches in sum- 
mer school, 180. 


appointed 
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Davie, William R., historical marker 
erected in honor of, 371. 

Davis, Alexander T., procured as 
architect, 195. 

Davis, Jefferson, historical marker 
erected in honor of, 372. 

Davis, R. C., killed, 314. 

Day, Henry, recommended as guide, 
273. 

Deane, Silas, quoted, 136. 

Deblieux, J., elected as “dissenter,” 
299. 

Dubois, W. E. Burghardt, Black Re- 
construction, reviewed, 91. 

Delamar, Marybelle, appointed act- 
ing collector for Hall of History, 
181. 

Delaney, M., wounded, 315. 

Delap, S. A., work cited, 1n. 

Delaware, Lord, sent with supplies, 
204. 

Democrats, regain control of govern- 
ment, 114. 

“Die Landwirtschaft der Deutschen 
in North Carolina, 1745-1860,” ar- 
ticle published, 367. 

Dim, Jacob, elected deacon, 350. 

Dismal Swamp Canal, historical 
marker at, 370. 

Dix, Dorothea Lynde, memorials of, 
cited, 188n; sketch of, 188. 

Dix Hill, historical marker erected 
at, 371. 

Dobbin, James C., historical marker 
erected in honor of, 371; makes 
eloquent appeal, 192; wife’s death, 
192. 

Documents connected with South 
Carolina, cited, 27n. 

Doerr, Andrew, makes contribution, 
354. 

Doerr, Carl, makes contribution, 353. 


Doerr, Martin, makes contribution, 
354. 

Doerr, Philip, makes contribution, 
354. 

Doerr, Ulrich, makes contribution, 
354. 


Duerr, Ulrich, attends meeting, 351. 

Donnelly, G. M., wounded, 315. 

Draper, Bernice, promoted, $8. 

Drayton, William Henry, writes re- 
ply, 139. 

Dry, Charles, mentioned, 325. 

Dumond, Dwight L., and Gilbert H. 
Barnes, Letters of Theodore 
Dwight Weld, Angelina Weld 
Grimké and Sarah Grimké, 1822- 
1844, reviewed, 174. 

Dunigan, C., wounded, 315. 
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Durant, George, historical marker 
erected in honor of, 370. 

Durham, manufacturer believed la- 
bor satisfied, 106. 

Dwelle, Mrs. Harold C., elected vice 


president, 102. 


E 


Eagle, Lord Howe sailed on, 126. 

Early History of North Carolina 
Mejiical Society, cited, 199n. 

Eaton, William, marks his hogs and 
cattle, 280. 

Eckenrode, H. J., and Bryan Conrad, 
book received, 270. 

Eckenrode, H. J., reviews, William 
Mahone of Virginia: Soldier and 
Political Insurgent, 261. 

Edwards, Mattie Ermz, appointed as- 
sistant, 182; granted leave of ab- 
sence, 181. 

Ehringhaus, J. C. B., delivers ad- 
dress, 268; elected honorary presi- 
dent, 102. 

Elliott, Harriet, returns as dean of 
students, 98. 

Ellis, John W., presents bill, 190. 

Epstein, M., book received, 368. 

Estates General of 1789: the Prob- 
lems of Composition and Organiza- 
tion, offered for award, 368. 

Etheridge, R. Bruce, attends meet- 
ing, 270. 

Evans, Luther H., director of survey, 
182. 

“Explorations, Maps, and Names of 
Early Carolina,’ paper read, 101. 


F 
Farmers’ Alliance, movement be- 
gins, 290. 
Farrell, Peter, appointed on com- 
mittee, 299. 


Faucett, Rob, mentioned, 330. 
Federal Archives Survey, continues 
work, 372; launched, 182. 


Feget, Jacob, makes contribution, 
353. 

Feget, Valentine, makes contribu- 
tion, 354. 


Fegert, Jacob, attends meeting, 351; 
elected deacon, 350. 

Feil, Gottf., attends church, 352. 

Fenner, Charles E., presses demand 
of “Citizens Leaguers,” 296. 

Fesberman, Frederick, makes con- 
tribution, 354. 

Fesberman, Henry, makes contribu- 
tion, 354. 
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Fesberman, Michael, makes contribu- 
tion, 354. 

First Century of the Republic, cited, 
186n. 


First English Colonies, historical 
marker erected in honor of, 370. 
First Printing Press in N. C., his- 
torical marker commemorating, 

370. 

Fischer, Louis, makes contribution, 
354. 

Fish, C. R., work cited, 186n. 

Fisher, Edward C., appointed super- 
intendent, 195. 

Fisher, Mrs. L. E., elected vice presi- 
dent, 100. 

Fithian, Philip, work cited, 26n. 

Fitzpatrick, John, appointed on 
— 299; heads politicians, 
$4. 

Flanders, Ralph B., reviews, Roger 
B. Taney: Jacksonian Jurist, 265. 

Flowers, Walter C., elected mayor, 
295; runs for mayor, 295. 

Fogelmann, Melchior, makes con- 
tribution, 355. 

“Folk-Lore and Its Relation to His- 
tory,” address delivered, 101. 

Force, Peter, work cited, 27n, 204n. 

Ford, Timothy, describes dining 
service in South Carolina, 32. 

Ford, W. C., work cited, 39n. 

Forrest, A., wounded, 315. 


Forrest, Thomas, wife arrives in 
“Second Supply,” 202. 
Forsyth, Watson, and Company, 


builds store, 284. 

Fort Dobbs, historical marker erect- 
ed at, 372. 

Fort Macon, anniversary celebrated, 
268. 

Foster, Murphy J., declared elected, 
296; elected governor, 291. 

Founding the North Carolina Asylum 
for the Insane, article by Margaret 
Callender McCulloch, 185-201. 

France, prepares for war, 127. 

Franklin, Benjamin, appointed on 
committee, 136; quoted, 137. 

Fries, Adelaide L., edits Records of 
the Moravians in North Carolina, 
179; elected vice president, 102. 

Fusionist, leaders represent them- 
selves as champions of illiterate 
whites, 16. 


G 


Garber, P. N., attends meeting, 179. 
Gardner, O. Max, letter book to be 
published, 367. 
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Gaston, William, histurical marker 
erected in honor of, 370. 

Gates, Sir Thomas, arrives with 150 
persons, 204. 

Gehrke, William H., reviews, The 
History of the German Friendly 
Society of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, 257; publishes article, 367. 

General Assembly, labor bills intro- 
duced in House, 109. 

Genesis of the United States, cited, 
202n. 

Georre Washington and the West, 
re  ived, 181. 

Georgia, women in, 217. 

Germain, Lord, discusses terms to 
be offered the colonists, 124. 

Gerry, Elbridge, thought America 
had gone too far to recede, 128. 

Gilman, W. S., work cited, 204n. 

Giton, Judith, abandons home and 
goods, 212. 

Glasgow, Ellen, mentioned, 176. 

Glenn, R. B., tries to operate “Grand- 
father Clause” independently, 5; 
works for passage of bill, 4. 

Goldberg, J. A., work cited, 186n. 

Gompers, Samuel, appointed an 
agent, 116. 

Gongaware, George J., History of the 
German Friendly Society of 
Charleston, South Carolina, re- 
ceived, 181; reviewed, 257. 

Gordon, Lord Adam, work cited, 27n. 

Governor’s Palace, historical marker 
erected at, 371. 

Graham, Jimmy, mentioned, 324. 

Graham, William A., commends 
work, 189. 

“Grandfather Clause,” defended, 8. 

Granville County, cotton produced in, 
278; crops produced in, 275; cur- 
rency in, 286; diet in, 278; fruit 
grown in, 278; implements of 
farmers in, 276; livestock grown 
in, 279; mercantile establishments 
in, 283; ships produce, 277; tar 
production in, 282; tobacco grown 
in, 276; tools of farmers in, 275; 
tradesmen in, 288; trades with 
other towns, 277, 285; water mills 
in, 281; wheat grown in, 276. 

Gray, Robert D., Anne Bezanson and 
Miriam Hussey, Prices in Colonial 
Pennsylvania, reviewed, 263. 

Green, Fletcher M., appointed pro- 
fessor, 269; becomes professor of 
history, 369; teaches in summer 
school, 180. 

Griffin, Clarence, writes history, 98. 
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Gudman, George, makes contribu- 
tion, 354. 

Gudman, Michael, makes contribu- 
tion, 354. 


Guilday, Peter M., delivers address, 
102. 

Guilford Courthouse, historical 
marker erected at, 371. 


H 


Hafey, William J., delivers address, 
102. 

Halifax Resolves, historical marker 
commemorating, 371. 

Hamer, Philip M., director of sur- 
vey, 182. 

Hamilton and Company, 
business, 283. 

Hamilton, J. G. de R., edits The Pa- 
— of Randolph Abbott Shotwell, 

Hamor, Ralph, work cited, 205n. 

Hanner, John, mentioned, 317. 

Harnett, Cornelius, historical mark- 
er erected in honor of, 370. 

Harnett, Mrs. Cornelius, makes fa- 
vorable impression, 25. 

Harris, Robert, marks his hogs and 
cattle, 280. 

Harrison, Thomas P., reads paper, 
101. 

Harrower, John, describes activities 
of plantation, 37. 

Hatch, O. F., wounded, 315. 

Haus, Marx, elected deacon, 350. 

Hauss, Elias, makes contribution, 
355. 

Hays, Thos. H., letter to, 334. 

Hedgpeth, A., wounded, 318. 


operates 


Hegler, John, makes contribution, 
353. 

Hegler, John, Jr., makes contribu- 
tion, 353. 


Hegler, Philip, makes contribution, 
354. 

Heinzeman, William, makes  con- 
tribution, 353. 

Heironimous, J. P., book entered for 
award, 368; publishes work, 99. 
Henderson, Alfred James, appointed 

fellow, 369. 

Henderson, Archibald, delivers ad- 
dress, 100; publishes series of ar- 
ticles, 99; writes three articles, 
178. 

Henderson, Richard, moving spirit 
of the colony, 259; his purchase 
illegal, 260. 
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Hendrick, Burton J., The Lees of 
Virginia: Biography of a Family, 
received, 181. 

Hendrickson, Walter Brookfield, ap- 
pointed scholar, 369. 

Henry Clay and the Whig Party, re- 
ceived, 368. 

Herche, Jacob, makes contribution, 
353. 

Herche, John, installed as deacon, 
352. 

Herche, Martin, Jr., makes contribu- 
tion, 353. 


Herzel, Jonathan, makes contribu- 
tion, 355. 
Hewes, Joseph, historical marker 


erected in honor of, 370. 

Hill, Green, Place, historical marker 
erected at, 371. 

Hill, John, gives account, 326. 

Historical Account of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in South Caro- 
lina, cited, 213n. 

Historical Commission, 
books, 372. 

Historical markers, erected, 370. 

Historical Records Survey, continues 
work, 372; launched, 182. 

History of Insanity in the British 
Isles, cited, 186n. 

History of North Carolina, cited, 27n, 
187n, 202n. 

History of Old Tryon and Ruther- 
ford Counties, 1730-1935, to be 
published, 98. 

History of the German Friendly 
Society of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, received, 181. 

History of the People of the United 
States, cited, 186n. 

History of Virginia, cited, 27n. 

History of Wake Forest College, re- 
viewed, 87. 

Holden, W. W., mentioned, 323. 

Holton, A. E., leads opposition, 13. 

Hood, Frazier, elected vice presi- 
dent, 101. 

Hooper, William, historical marker 


to publish 


erected in honor of, 371; says 
commissioners could not nego- 
tiate with Congress, 128. 

Horlacher, Christian, makes con- 


tribution, 353. 
Horlacher, Christopher, makes con- 
tribution, 353. 

Horne, Robert, work cited, 2147. 
House of Representatives, bill to 
regulate labor introduced in, 115. 
House, R. B., delivers address, 100. 
Howard, George, letter to quoted, 2. 
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Howe Brothers, appointed commis- 
sioners, 124. 

Howe, Lord, his arrival in America, 
128; sends circular letter, 130. 

Howe, Lord George, his death in the 
French and Indian War, 124. 

Howe, Lord Richard, commander-in- 
chief of the British navy in 
American waters, 124. 

Howe, Sir William, commander-in- 
chief of his Majesty’s forces, 124. 

Hughes, Jas., wounded, 318. 

Hunter, Isaac, Tavern, historical 
marker erected, 371. 

Hurd, H. M., work cited, 186n. 

Hussey, Miriam, Anne Bezanson, 
Robert D. Gray, Prices in Colonial 
Pennsylvania, reviewed, 263. 


I 


“Impartial Inquiry into the State 
and Utility of the Province of 
Georgia,” cited, 217n. 

Indian Woods, historical 
erected at, 370. 

Industrial Journal, The, labor paper, 
117. 

Industries of Colonial Granville 
County, article by Nannie May 
Tilley, 273-289. 

Industrial Care of the Insane in the 
United States and Canada, cited, 
186n. 

Iredell, James, historical marker 
erected in honor of, 370. 


marker 


J 


James C. Dobbin, cited, 192n. 

James Longstreet: Lee’s War Horse, 
received, 270. 

Jamestown, Indian massacre in, 203; 
provisions in, 28; women in, 202, 
203. 

Jarret, Daniel, attends meeting, 351. 

Jarvis, Thomas J., historical marker 
erected in honor of, 370. 

Jefferson, Thomas, appointed on com- 
mittee, 133. 

Jeffersonian Tradition in American 
Democracy, The, received, 181. 

Jenkins, William Sumner, Pro-Slav- 
ery Thought in the Old South, re- 
viewed, 95. 

Jennett, Norman E., attacks the Re- 
publican bosses, 13. 

Jerabeck, Esther, book received, 368. 

John Penn, Chapter, D.A.R., spon- 
sors ceremonies, 182. 
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Johnson, Andrew, historical marker 
erected in honor of, 371. 

Johnson, Cecil, attends meeting, 179; 
teaches in summer school, 180. 

Johnson, Guy B., elected secretary, 
100. 

Johnston, Frontis W., attends meet- 
ing, 179; teaches in summer 
school, 180. 

Johnston, Samuel, historical marker 
erected in honor of, 370. 

Jones, Charles C., work cited, 214n. 

Jones, Dick, mentioned, 328, 330. 

Jones, Dudley, reviews Letters of 
Theodore Dwight Weld, Angelina 
Weld Grimké, and Sarah Grimké, 
1822-1844, 174. 

Jones, Edward, marks his hogs and 
cattle, 280. 

Jones, Howard F., presents land, 100. 

Jones, Hugh, work cited, 27n. 

Jones, Thomas, writes wife concern- 
ing daughter, 35. 

Jones, W. N., first commissioner of 
labor, 105. 

Journal of a Lady of Quality, cited, 
25n. 

Journal of Congress, cited, 122n. 

Joyner, James Y., educational re- 
former, 114. 

“Judah P. Benjamin and the Amer- 
ican Civil War,” subject of dis- 
sertation, 98. 

Justice, Edwin J., lends assistance, 4. 

Justice, M. H., tries to operate 
“Grandfather Clause” indefinitely, 
5. 


K 
Kellar, Herbert Anthony, book re- 
ceived, 270. 
Kelly, Paul, makes address, 182. 
Kendrick, B. B., attends meeting, 
179; writes book, 98. 
Kendrick, Benjamin Burks, and 
Alex Mathews Arnett, The South 
Looks at Its Past, 175. 


Kercher, Andrew, makes contribu- 
tion, 355. 

Kercher, George, makes contribu- 
tion, 355. 


Kercher, Philip, Sr., makes contribu- 
tion, 354. ; 

Kercheval, Samuel, work cited, 43n. 

Kernan, Thomas J., appointed on 
committee, 299. 

Kerr, Jimmie, captured, 323. 

Kibler, J. Luther, Colonial Virginia 
Shrines, received, 270; reviewed, 
365. 
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Kilbourne, Charles, proposes con- 
stitutional changes, 292. 

Kings Mountain Battleground, his- 
torical marker erected at, 372. 
Knight, Edgar W., reviews Univer- 
sal Education in the South, 255. 
Kruttschnitt, E. B.,, makes speech, 
304, 309; sounds keynote, 299. 


L 


Labaree, Leonard W., reviews Prices 
in Colonial Pennsylwania, 265. 

Lacy, Dan, appointed assistant, 182; 
edits books, 372; secures release 
as instructor in history, 180. 

“Land of Eden,” historical marker 
erected at, 371. 

Land Systems and Land Policies in 
Nebraska, received, 368. 

Lane, Joel, House, historical marker 
erected at, 371. 

Lanier, Sidney, historical marker 
erected in honor of, 372. 

Lanning, John Tate, attends meet- 
ing, 179; book received, 270; reads 
paper, 180; The Diplomatic His- 
tory of Georgia, reviewed, 363. 

Laprade, W. T., attends meeting, 179. 

Largent, Vera, promoted, 98. 

Lauck, C. Harold, agent for sale of 
book, 173. 

Lauder, Barbara, 
tion, 354. 

Laws, Geo., mentioned, 330. 

Lawson, John, work cited,* 45n. 

Laydon, John, marries, 202. 

Leake, R. H. W., appears for Ne- 
groes, 6. 

Lee, Ann Carter, memorial exercises 
held at grave of, 100; historical 
marker erected in honor of, 371. 

Lee, Charles, taken prisoner, 141. 

Lee, George Bolling, delivers ad- 
dress, 100. 

Lees of Virginia: Biography of a 
Family, The, received, 181. 

Lefler, Hugh T., attends meeting, 
179; conducts research, 269; re- 
views The Transylvania Colony, 
Po spends summer in England, 

Legislative Documents, cited, 187n. 

— Godfried, makes contribution, 
54. 

Lester, William Stewart, The Tran- 
sylvania Colony, received, 181; re- 
viewed, 259. 

Letters of Theodore Dwight Weld, 
Angelina Weld Grimké and Sarah 
Grimké, 1822-1844, reviewed, 174. 


makes contribu- 
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Letters of Thomas Jackson Stray- 
horn, edited by Henry McGilbert 
Wagstaff, 311-334. 

Lewis, Nell Battle, elected vice pres- 
ident, 102; reads paper, 101. 

Lexington In Old Virginia, received, 
270. 

Leyburn, James G., reviews, Souwth- 
ern Regions of the United States, 
356. 

Libraries of the South: A Report on 
Developments, 1930-1935, received, 
270. 

Life of Dorothea Lynde Diz, cited, 
188n. 

Lingle, Thomas W., studies educa- 
tional and political leaders in 
European countries, 98; teaches in 
summer school, 180. 

Littlejohn, Frank N., to disinter re- 
mains of Peter Stuart Ney, 367. 
Lockmiller, D. L., attends meeting, 

179. 

Long, J. W., work cited, 199n. 

Louisiana, constitutional convention 
assembles in, 299; disfranchises 
Negroes, 3; election declared a 
fraud in, 296; Negroes dropped 
from electorate in, 310; political 
parties in, 291; requirements for 
voting in, 308. 

Louisiana Politics and the “Grand- 
father Clause,” article by William 
Alexander Mabry, 290-310. 

Lucius Q. C. Lamar: Secession and 
Reunion, reviewed, 89. 

Lusk, Virgil S., introduces bill to 
regulate hours for women and chil- 
dren, 109. 


M 


McClay, S. T., attends meeting, 179. 

McCulloch, Margaret Callender, 
writes Founding the North Caro- 
lina Asylum for the Insane, 185- 
201. 

McEnery, Samuel D., champions the 
suffrage amendment, 294; makes 
accusations, 301; message from, 
306; quoted, 297; speaks against 
resolution, 18. 

McGrady, Edward, work cited, 213n. 

McIver, Charles D., educational re- 
former, 114. 

McIlwaine, H. R., article cited, 208n. 

Mcilwaine, John, captured, 323. 

McKelway, Alexander J., editor of 
Standard, 112; takes up the fight, 
118. 

McMaster, J. B., work cited, 186n. 
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McMurtrie, Douglas Crawford, The 
Beginnings of Printing in Vir- 
ginia, reviewed, 173; article, A 
Bibliography of North Carolina 
Imprints, 1761-1800, 47-86, 143-166, 
219-254. 

MeNeir, Mrs. Corinne, elected secre- 
tary, 102. 

MeNicoll, Robert Edwards, appointed 
fellow, 369. 

MeNeill, John Charles, historical 
marker erected in honor of, 371. 
Mabry, William Alexander, article 
“White Supremacy” and the North 
Carolina Suffrage Amendment, 
1-24; attends meeting, 179; Lowisi- 
ana Politics and the “Grand- 

father Clause,” 290-310. 

Mach, Thomas, makes contribution, 
353. 

MacKinney, Loren C., on 
studying in Europe, 98; 
teaching duties, 270, 369. 

Macon, Nathaniel, historical marker 
erected in honor of, 371. 

MacRae, Mrs. John D., elected vice 
president, 102. 

Madison, Dolly, historical 
erected in honor of, 371. 

Mahone, William, elected U. S. Sen- 
ator, 262. 

Manigault, Gabriel, enjoys earnings, 
213. 

Manigault, 
ences, 212. 

Manigault, Pierre, marries, 213. 

Marcard, Adam Nicholas, mentioned, 
352. 

Martin, Francis Xavier, article on, 
99. 

Martin, Josiah, describes conditions, 
274. 

Martin, Richard, declares Virginia 
needs wives and children, 2067. 
Maryland, importance of women in, 

218. 

Mayflower Cup, award to be made, 
368. 

Meade, Robert D., receives degree, 
98; studies in Europe, 369; teaches 
in summer school, 180. 

Measley, Webb, mentioned, 322. 

Mebane, Bart, killed, 317. 

Medical Journal, begins publication, 
200n. 

Medical Society, organized, 199. 

Meier, John, makes contribution, 354. 

Meisenheimer, Jacob, Jr., makes con- 
tribution, 353. 

Meisenheimer, Peter, makes contri- 
bution, 354. 


leave 
resumes 


marker 


Judith, 


relates experi- 
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Meissenheimer, Abraham, appointed, 
352; makes contribution, 355. 

Meissenheimer, George, attends 
meeting, 351; makes contribution, 
353. 

Meissenheimer, Jacob, Sr., 
contribution, 355. 

Meissenheimer, John, makes contri- 
bution, 355. 

Melcher, John, 
354. 
Mueller, Jacob, appointed, 
makes contribution, 353. 
Meyer, Matth, attends meeting, 351. 
Michel, Francis Louis, work cited, 
27n. 

Miles, J., wounded, 315. 

Miller, P. D., pronounces invocation, 
101. 

Minutes of the Medical Society, cited, 
199n. 


makes 


makes contribution, 


352; 


Mississippi, disfranchises Negroes, 
3, 299. 

Mitchell, James, wounded, 313, 315. 

Mitchell, Nicholas Pendleton, book 
received, 368. 

Mitchell, Samuel Chiles, reviews 


Colonial Virginia Shrines, 365. 

Money, H. D., speaks against resolu- 
tion, 18. 

Montagu, Mary Wortley, 
over father’s table, 31. 

Mooney, James, mentioned, 177. 

Moore, Francis, work cited, 214n. 

Moore, John Baxter, edits The First 
Constitution of St. John’s Church, 
335-355. 

Moore’s Creek Bridge, historical 
marker commemorating, 370. 

Mooresville Cotton Mills, operatives 
presented petition, 110. 

Morehead, John Motley, advocates 
legislative action, 187; historical 
marker erected in honor of, 371. 

Morgan, John T., speaks against 
resolution, 18. 

Morris, Robert, quoted, 129. 

Morton, Louis, appointed assistant, 
369. 

Moser, Katherine, appointment, 98. 

Moton, Robert R., his influence on 
education, 256. 

Muelster, Frederick, makes contribu- 
tion, 353. 

Murphey, Archibald D., leads small 
group of men, 187. 

Murphy, Edgar Gardner, points the 
way to reform, 112; publishes 
pamphlets, 118. 

Murphy, Joseph W., letter from, 334. 


presides 
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Mutchler, Matthias, makes -ontribu- 
tion, 354. 

Mutschler, Jacob, makes contribu- 
tion, 354. 


N 


Narratives of Carolina, cited, 214n. 

Narratives of Early Carolina, cited, 
45n. 

Narratives of Early Maryland, cited, 
27n. 

Nash, Abner, historical marker 
erected in honor of, 370. 

National Advisory Board of the Park 
Service, deed to Fort Raleigh 
offered to, 270. 

Neajer, Matthias, makes contribu- 
tion, 355. 

Negro in politics, 291. 

Negro office-holders, in North Caro- 
lina, 1. 

Neill, Edward D., work cited, 203n. 

Newsome, A. R., attends meeting, 
179; delivers address, 181; reads 
paper, 269; teaches in summer 
school, 180. 

Ney, Peter Stuart, buried near 
Statesville, 367. 

Nichols, Harriett Holden, letters 
written to, 311, 313, 314, 315, 316, 
- 318, 320, 321, 322, 325, 328, 329, 
330, 331. 

Nichols, Tom, mentioned, 329. 


Nichols, William G., writes letter, 
312. 

Nichols, Wm. L., baptized, 333; dies, 
334; buried, 334; letter from, 333. 

Noble, M. C. S., announces May- 
flower Cup award, 101. 

North Carolina, acknowledges its 
legal responsibility for working 
children, 121; adopts new phil- 
osophy of humane care for insane, 
201; Archaeological Society, holds 
meeting, 100. 

North Carolina Bibliography, 1934-35, 
by Mary Lindsay Thornton, 167- 
172. 

North Carolina, backward in insti- 
tutional care, 186; colonial com- 
merce important in, 264; condition 
of soil in, 274; constitution, Negro 
suffrage under, 1; creates state 
bureau of labor statistics, 105; de- 
velopment cf Baptist denomination 
in, 87; diet of inhabitants of, 28; 
Division, U.D.C. holds convention, 
100; farmers in line with Popu- 
list movement, 1; first appearance 


of child labor in, 105; Folk Lore 
Society, holds meeting, 101; gar- 
dens, vegetables in, 29; girls bred 
to needle and spinning, 42; hu- 
manitarian movements in, 185; 
Historical Commission, offers to 
deed Fort Raleigh property, 270; 
historical markers erected in, 370; 
importance of women in, 218; la- 
bor unions before 1900 in, 111; 
Lutheran churches in, 355; Medi- 
cal Society, organized, 199; mill 
owner had little reason to com- 
plain about legislation, 113; Negro 
office-holders in, 1; number of 
Negro voters in, 6; patriotic organ- 
izations hold conventions, 268; po- 
litical events in, 112. 

North Carolina, Rebuilding an An- 
cient Commonwealth, cited, 202n. 

North Carolina Society of Colonial 
Dames, erects tablet, 100; holds 
meeting, 268; unveils marker, 367. 

North Carolina State Art Society, 
holds annual meeting, 102. 

North Carolina Synod, church listed 
in minutes of, 335. , 

North Carolina, university and col- 
lege teachers attend dinner, 268; 
women, duties of, 45; women in 
the “Lost Colony,” 202. 

North, Lord, efforts at reconciliation, 
122. 

Norwood, A., killed, 318. 

Norwood, Henry, work cited, 27n. 

Norwood, W., mentioned, 320. 

Nunn, Wm., wounded, 318. 

Nussmann, Adolph, attends meeting, 
351; ordained, 336. 

Nuthead, William, begins printing 
laws, 173. 


Oo 


Ocracoke Inlet, historical marker 
erected at, 370. 

Odum, Howard W., Southern Regions 
of the United States, received, 270; 
reviewed, 356. 

Oglethorpe, James, settles in Georgia, 
215. 

“O. Henry,” historical marker erected 
in honor of, 371. 

Old Bluff Church, historical marker 
erected at, 371. 

Oldham, Edward A., assembles ma- 
terial for life of Edwin A. Alder- 
man, 269. 

Oldmixon, John, work cited, 27n. 

Orton, historical marker erected at, 
370. 
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Osborne, Frank, works for passage 
of bill, 4. 

Overman, Lee S., refers bill to com- 
mittee, 4. 


P 


Paine, R. T., appointed on com- 
mittee, 133. 

Parliamentary History, cited, 122n. 

Paschal, George Washington, His- 
‘tory of Wake Forest College, re- 
viewed, 87. 

Patterson, Colonel, sent to _ inter- 
view Washington, 132. 

Patterson, S. L., mentioned, 7. 

Paul, D. E., wounded, 315. 

Pearson, C. C., reviews, The South 
Looks at Its Past, 175; teaches in 
summer school, 269. 

Pegg, Carl H., reads paper, 99; 
teaches in summer school, 180. 
Penn, John, historical marker erect- 
ed at home of, 182; historical 
marker erected in honor of, 371. 

Percival, John, work cited, 217n. 

Pfaff, Eugene E., appointed instruct- 
or, 370. 

Pharr, Captain, candidate for gov- 
ernor, 293. 

“Philosophies of the Blue Ridge: A 
Study in Ecology,’ paper read, 
101. 

Pierce, Jane, marries, 203. 

Pierce, William, daughter married, 
203. 

Pierson, W. W., Jr., attends meeting, 
179; teaches in summer school, 
180; writes monograph, 269. 

Pinckney, Eliza, praises daughter, 
26. 

Poage, George Rawlings, book re- 
ceived, 368. 

Poe, Clarence, elected chairman 
executive committee, 102; men- 
tioned, 176; publishes article, 178. 

Polk, James K., historical marker 
erected in honor, 311. 

Polk, William T., elected president, 
101. ; 

“Populism in Louisiana during the 
Nineties,” article cited, 291n. 
Populist movement, sweeps South 

and West, 1. 

Pcpulists, fusion of, 291. 

~——e H., appears for mill men, 
16. 

Presbyterian Standard, becomes in- 
terested in labor, 112. 

Present State of Virginia, cited, 27n. 


Prices in Colonial Pennsylvania, re- 
viewed, 263. 

Pritchard, Jeter C., introduces reso- 
lution, 18; leads opposition, 13. 

“Problems of North Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers before 1860,” paper 
read, 101. 

Pro-Slavery Thought in the Old 
South, reviewed, 95. 

Putnam, Brenda, gives sculpture 

demonstration, 102. 


Q 


Queens Museum, historical marker 
erected at, 372. 

Quillmann, Peter, attends meeting, 
351; elected deacon, 350; makes 
contribution, 354. 

Quincy, Josiah, describes foods and 
ceremonies in South Carolina, 34. 


R 


Ragatz, Lowell Joseph, reviews, The 
Diplomatic History of Georgia, 
363. 

Raleigh Christian Advocate, T'he, for 
labor improvement, 118. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, sends group of 
male settlers, 202. 

Ransdell, E. J., presents the case of 
the people, 304. 

Ravenel, Hariott Harry, work cited, 
26n. 

Ray, M., wounded, 315. 

Raynor, Kenneth, elaborates argu- 
ments, 191; speech cited, 189n. 

Reconstruction, whites restored to 
control at end of, 290. 

Records of the Moravians in North 
Carolina, scheduled for publica- 
tion, 179. 

Reed Gold Mine, historical marker 
erected at, 372. 

Reidnauer, Nicholas, appointed, 352; 
makes contribution, 353. 

Reitenhauer, Nicholas, attends meet- 
ing, 351. 

Reitnauer, Nicholas, elected deacon, 
350. 

Reitsche, Henry, makes coniribu- 
tion, 354. 

Reports of the N. C. Asylum, cited, 
189n. 

Republican party, fusion of, 291. 

“Research Possibilities in the Cul- 
tural History of Colonial Spanish 
America,” paper read, 180. 
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Rhode Island, excepted from bene- 
fits, 124; exceptions not removed, 
125. 

Richards, Ros, mentioned, 
wounded, 313, 315. 

Ridenhour, Mrs. Robert E., elected 
president, 100. 

Rights, Douglas L., elected vice pres- 
ident, 100; reviews, Catawba Texts, 
176. 

Rippy, J. Fred, attends meeting, 179; 
F. M. Simmons, Statesman of the 
New South: Memoirs and 4Ad- 
dresses, received, 181. 

Rise of the Common Man, cited, 186n. 

— John Geo., attends church, 

2. 

Riverside Cemetery, historical mark- 
er erected at, 372. 

Roanoke Island Historical Associa- 
tion, members attend banquet, 268. 

Rockwell, Paul, elected vice presi- 
dent, 101. 

Roger B. Taney; Jacksonian Jurist, 
received, 181; reviewed, 265. 

Rolfe, John, marriages, 203. 

Roll River, wins Mayflower 
award, 101. 

Rountree, George H., presides over 
committee, 4. 

Royer, Noe, marries, 212. 

Ruffner, William H., mentioned, 256. 

Rush, Benjamin, his opinion of 
Charles Lee, 141; quoted, 135. 

Russell, Daniel L., elected governor, 1. 

Russell, J. C., attends meeting, 179; 
book entered for award, 368; pub- 
lishes work, 99; teaches in sum- 
mer school, 180. 

Russell, Phillips, delivers presiden- 
tial address, 101. 

Rutledge, Edward, appointed on com- 
mittee, 136. 


329; 


Cup 


Ss 


Sacred Heart Cathedral, celebrates 
Gaston centennial, 102. 

Sanders, J. Y., explains tax, 305. 

Sandys, Sir Edwin, makes recom- 
mendations, 207. 

Scarlett, Sam, mentioned, 330. 

Schenck Mill, historical marker 
erected at, 372. 

Schaw, Janet, visits North Carolina, 
25. 

Scruggs, S. A., uses influence to vote 
down resolution, 7. 

Seaborne, Winifred, name appears in 
record, 210. 
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Seawell, A. A. F., delivers an ad- 
dress, 101, 102. 

Seay, Hibernia, appointed scholar, 
369. 

Sefried, Carl, 
354. 

Seitz, Christian, makes contribution, 
353. 

Seitz, Leonhard, makes contribution, 
353. 

Semmes, Thomas T., explains pur- 
pose of “Grandfather Clause,” 308. 

Shanks, Henry T., reviews, Lucius 
Q. C. Lamar: Secession and Re- 
union, 89. 

Sheldon, Addison E., book received, 
368. 

Sherrill, William L., publishes series 
of articles, 99. 

Simmons, Furnifold M., consulted 
about bill, 4; directs campaign, 2. 
Simmons, F. M., Statesman of the 
New South: Memoirs and Ad- 

dresses, received, 181. 

Sims, Thos., dies, 319; wounded, 318. 

Sitterson, J. C., attends meeting, 179. 

Sledd, Benjamin F., discusses au- 
thors and new books, 101. 

Smith, Charles W., Jr.,- Roger B. 
Taney ; Jacksonian Jurist, received, 
181; reviewed, 265. 

Smith, Isaac, appears for Negroes, 
6; debates “Grandfather Clause,” 9. 

Smith, J., wounded, 315. 

Smith, John, writes about settlers in 
Jamestown, 202. 

Smithwick, D. T., delivers presi- 
dential address, 101; elected pres- 
ident, 101. 

Smoot, J. Edward, to disinter re- 
mains of Peter Stuart Ney, 367. 
Smyth, Albert Henry, work cited, 

41n. 

Smyth, J. F. D., work cited, 27n. 

Social Aspects of the Problem of the 
Insane, cited, 186n. 

Solon Robinson: Pioneer and Agri- 


makes contribution, 


culturist. Selected Writings, re- 
ceived, 270. 
“Some North Carolina Ghost 


Stories,” paper read, 101. 

Somers, George, arrives with 150 
persons, 204. 

Soniat, Charles T., states his opin- 
ion, 309. 

South Carolina, adopts the resolu- 
tion, 128; disfranchises Negroes, 
3, 299; hospitality in, 27. 

South Carolina Under the Proprie- 


tory Government, 213n. 
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Southern Historical Association, 
holds meeting, 99. 
Southern Housewives Before the 


Revolution, article by Julia Cherry 
Spruill, 25-46. 


Southern Regions of the United 
States, received, 270; reviewed, 
356. 

Spaight, Richard Dobbs, historical 


marker erected in honor of, 370. 
Spain, prepares for war, 127. 
Spangenberg, Bishop, @escribes con- 

ditions, 274; recommends guide, 

273. 

Spanish Attack, historical marker 
commemorating, 370. 

Sparks, Jared, work cited, 39n. 

Speck, Frank G., Catawba Tezts, re- 
viewed, 176. 

Speech on a Bill to Establish a State 
Hospital for the Insane, 1849, 
cited, 189n. 

Spruill, Julia Cherry, article, South- 
ern Housewives Before the Revo- 
lution, 25-46; article, Women in 
the Founding of Southern Colo- 
nies, 202-218; elected vice presi- 
dent, 101. 

Stamp Act, historical marker com- 
memorating, 370. 

Stamps, T. B., heads committee, 302. 

Stanard, Mary Newton, work cited, 
35n. 


Stanly Home, historical marker 
erected at, 370. 
State Capitol, historical marker 


erected at, 371. 

State College, historical marker un- 
veiled on campus of, 181. 

State Hospital, causes of insanity of 
patients, 198; money appropriated 
for, 196; salaries of employees, 
198. 

State Interests in American Treaties, 
received, 368. 

State Literary and Historical Asso- 
ciation, holds meeting, 100; reso- 
lutions passed by, 178. 

State Medical Convention, a 
issued for, 199. 

Statutes at Large, cited, 123n. 

Stauch, ‘Andrew, appointed, 352; at- 
tends meeting, 351; makes con- 
tribution, 354. , 

Stewart, Jane, advertises her meats, 
42. 

St. James Church, historical marker 
erected at, 370. 

St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, his- 
torical marker erected at, 370. 


call 
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Stokes, Montfort, historical marker 
erected in honor of, 372. 

Stone, David, historical marker 
erected in honor of, 370. 

Stopford-Sackville MSS., cited, 124n. 

Siravhey, Henry, made _ secretary, 
126. 

Strayhorn, E., wounded, 315. 

Strayhorn, Egbert, death, 329. 

Strayhorn, Gilbert, mentioned, 311. 

Strayhorn, Green, dies, 321. 


Strayhorn, Isaac Richardson, men- 
tioned, 311. 

Strayhorn, Mary Elizabeth, men- 
tioned, 311. 


—* Mrs. H. H., letter to, 333, 

4, 

Strayhorn, Q. G., wounded, 318. 

Strayhorn, Samuel, mentioned, 311. 

Strayhorn, Sid, mentioned, 321. 

Strayhorn, Thomas Jackson, letter 
from, 313, 314, 315, 316, 318, 320, 
321, 322, 325, 328, 329, 330, 331; 
sketch of, 311. 

Strayhorn, William, mentioned, 311. 


Strayhorn, William Fletcher, men- 
tioned, 311. 
Stribling, Francis R., employed as 


superintendent, 195. 

Strudwick, Edmund, assumes duties 
as superintendent, 195; elected 
president, 199. 

Suffrage amendment, carried, 21. 

Sullivan, John, taken prisoner, 134. 

Sydnor, Charles S., appointed assist- 
ant professor, 269; reviews The 


Jeffersonian Tradition in Ameri- 
can Democracy, 360. 
T 
Taney, Roger Brooke, appointment 
of, 265. 
Taylor, John, mentioned, 265. 
Taylor, Rosser H., reviews, Pro- 


Slavery Thought in the Old South, 
95. 

“The Annals of Lincoln County, 
North Carolina,” published in Lin- 
coln Times, 99. 

The Archives and Manuscript Col- 
lections of North Carolina, to be 
published, 372. 

The Beginnings of Printing in Vir- 
ginia, reviewed, 173. 

The British Housewife, cited, 32n. 

“The Career and Works of Francisco 
Aranzo y Parrefio,” accepted for 
publication, 269. 

The Caucasian, quoted, 12. 
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The Child-Labor Problem in North 
Carolina, 1883-1903, article by Eliz- 
abeth Huey Davidson, 105-121. 

The Commerce of North Carolina, 
1763-1789, offered for award, 368; 
to be published, 179. 

The Diplomatic History of Georgia, 
offered for award, 368; received, 
270; reviewed, 363. 

The English Housewife in the Seven- 
teenth and LFighteenth Centuries, 
cited, 31n. 

The First Constitution of St. John’s 
Church, document edited by John 
Baxter Moose, 335-355. 

The First Republic, cited, 203n. 

The History of the German Friendly 
Society of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, reviewed, 257. 

The Howe Peace Commission of 
1776, article by Weldon Amzy 
Brown, 122-142. 

The Jeffersonian Tradition in Amer- 
ican Democracy, reviewed, 360. 
“The Maids Who Came to Virginia 
in 1620 and 1621 for Husbands,” 

cited, 208n. 

The Narratives of Early Virginia, 
cited, 206n. 

The Papers of Randolph Abbott 
Shotwell, scheduled for publica- 
‘tion, 178. 

“The Populist Party in North Caro- 
lina,” article cited, 1n. 

The Shorter Latin Poems of Master 
Henry of Avranches Relating to 
England, offered for award, 368. 

The Son of Thunder: An Epic of the 
South, received, 368. 

The South Looks at its Past, offered 
for award, 368; published, 98; re- 
viewed, 175. 

The Spanish Missions of Georgia, 
offered for award, 368. 

The Statesman’s Year-Book, received, 
368. 

“The Status of Archival Administra- 
tion in American States,” paper 
read, 269. 

The Story of The Citadel, received, 
270. 

The Territory South of River Ohio, 
received, 368. 

The Transylvania Colony, reviewed, 
259. 

The Virginia Company of London, 
cited, 203n. 

The Writings of Colonel William 
Byrd of Westover, cited, 45n. 

The Writings of George Washington, 
cited, 39n. 


Thomas, Mary Elizabeth, appointed 
scholar, 369. 

Thompson, W., wounded, 315. 

Thompson, Cyrus, leads opposition, 
13. 

Thornton, Mary Lindsay, compiles, 
North Carolina Bibliography, 1934- 
35, 167-172. 

Tiffany, F., work cited, 188n. 

Tilley, Nannie May, article, Indus- 
tries of Colonial Granville County, 
273-289. 

Tinker, Edward Laroque, writes ar- 
ticle, 99. 

Toedteberg, Emma, book received, 
270. 

Tracts and Other Papers, cited, 204n. 

Transylvania Colony, The, received, 
181. 

Transylvanians, hold _ celebration, 
100. 

Tranton, Mary, name appears in 
record, 210. 

Travels in North America, 1780, 
1781, 1782, cited, 32n. 

True Discourse of the Present State 
of Virginia, cited, 205n. 

“Tryon’s Palace,” historical marker 
erected at, 370. 

Tuke, D. H., work cited, 186n. 

Turner, Jo, mentioned, 324. 

Turrentine, Jim, mentioned, 330. 

Tyler, Lyon Gardner, work cited, 
206n. 


U 


Universal Education in the South, 
181; reviewed, 355. 

U. S. Arsenal, historical marker 
erected at, 371. 

U. S. Branch Mint, historical marker 
erected at, 372. 


v 


Vance, Zebulon B., becoming unpopu- 
lar, 327; historical marker erected 
in honor of, 372. 

Veget, Valentine, appointed, 352. 

Violett, Edward, overseer at Mount 
Vernon, 39. 

Virginia, famine in, 203-4. 

Virginia Gazette, begins publication, 
173. 

Voigt, A. G., translates document, 
336. 


WwW 
Walcher, Adam, makes contribution, 
354. 


Walcher, Henry, makes contribution, 
354. 
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Walcher, Michael, appointed, 352; 
makes contribution, 354. 

Walker, Gilbert C., election of, 262. 

Wagstaff, Henry McGilbert, edits 
Letters of Thomas Jackson Stray- 
horn, 311-334; teaches in summer 
school, 180. 

Wake Forest College, historical 
marker erected at, 371. 

Warren, Lindsay C., attends meeting, 
270. 

Washington, as an Employer and 
Importer of Labor, cited, 39n. 

Washington, Booker T., his influence 
on education, 256; quoted, 301. 

Washington, George, recommends 
oath of allegiance, 140. 

Washington, Martha, her household 
duties described, 39. 

Webb, John, getting out of war, 325. 

Weber, Henry, makes contribution, 
354. 

Weber, Jacob, makes contribution, 
354. 

Weber, Peter, makes contribution, 
354. 

Weeks, Edward J., proposes rian, 
300. 

Weinkauf, Michael, makes contribu- 
tion, 353. 

Weiser, Michael, makes contribution, 
354. 

Wells, David, letter from, 334. 

West, Joseph, sent to found a colony, 
211. 

Weston, P. C. J., work cited, 27n. 

“Wherein I Set a Good Example: 
Recording Family Tradition,” ar- 
ticle published, 178. 

White, Andrew, writes about women 
in Maryland, 209. 

White, Frances, name appears in 
record, 210. 

White, George H., attends meeting, 7. 

White, Melvin J., article cited, 291n. 

“White Supremacy” and the North 
Carolina Suffrage Amendment, ar- 
ticle by William Alexander Mabry, 
1-24. 

“White Supremacy” campaign re- 
captures the legislature, 2. 

Whitted, Jim, mentioned, 325. 


Whitted, T. B., wounded, 314. 

“Whose Pronunciation is Right?” 
paper read, 101. 

Wiley, Calvin H., historical marker 
erected in honor of, 371. 

Wilhelm, George, makes contribu- 
tion, 353. 

William Mahone of Virginia. Soldier 
and Political Insurgent, received 
181; reviewed, 261. 

Williams, Edwin L., Jr., appointed 
scholar, 369. ' 

Williamson, Mrs. Walter L., elected 
vice president, 102. 

Wilmington, historical marker erect- 
ed at courthouse in, 370. 

Wilson, George P., elected vice pres- 
ident, 102; reads paper, 101. 

Wilson, Samuel, work cited, 214n. 

Wiltse, Charles Maurice, The Jeffer- 
sonian Tradition in American 
Democracy, received, 181; re- 
viewed, 360. 

Winn, W. H., organizer of A. F. of 
L., in South, 113. 

Winston, Francis D., brings debate 
to close, 9; introduces bill, 4. 

Winston, Sanford, elected editor of 
bulletin, 100. 

Witherspoon, John, opposes the con- 
ference, 135. 

Women in the Founding of the 
Southern Colonies, article by Julia 
Cherry Spruill, 202-218. 

Women, sent to Virginia already 
married, 209. 

Wood, Frank, killed, 313, 315. 

Woodall, John Burwell, appointed 
assistant, 369. 

Woody, R. H., attends meeting, 179; 
reviews Black Reconstruction, 91. 

Writings of Benjamin Franklin, 
cited, 41n. 

Wynne, Thomas H., work cited, 
204n. 


Y 


Young and Company, James, oper- 
ates business, 283. 

Young Miller and Company, operates 
business, 283. 





